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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, _ LONDON. — 
CULTY of MEDICIN. 

The SESSION on - 66 will OPEN on tee the 2nd of 

gee = - INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, by. Jobn Mar- 

i to the Hospital and Instructor in Practical 
as tn tiie College. Subject— The Art of Healing ; its Scope, 
limits, -— Relations with Science.’ 

Prospec and the Regulations for Scholarshi ips, Exhi- 
bitions, = | other Prizes, may be obtained at the Office of the 
College 2ORGE HARLEY, M.D. F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

September, 1865. 

The Lectures to the Classes of the Faculty of Arts will COM- 
MENCE on MONDAY, the 9th of October. 


T]NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS.—Sessiox 1865-66. 

The SESSION ee COMMENCE on Rey ig A October 9th. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, at 3 p pay HAYTER 
LEWIS, F.S.A. F.I.B.A. Subject: “The ine “Arts and their 
sonnexion with Education. 





CLASSES. 
» M.A. 


Heimann, Ph.D. 


F.R.S. 


A 8. 
Williamson, 
Pole, FEA. M.I.C.E. 

, F.S.A. F.1. 

Gurofessor Morris, F.G.S. 


Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
the Rev. J. Hoppus, 


a ans ‘Reet, M.A. 
Waley, 


Furtado, Esq. 

EVENING CLASSES by the Professors above-named of the 
respective Classes, viz.:—German, Italian,.French, Geology, Prac- 
tical Chemistry, and Zoology. 

RESIDENCE of STU DENTS.—Some of the Professors receive 
Students to reside with them; and in the Office of the College 
there is kept a Register of Persons who receive Boarders into their 
Bees. — Register will afford information as to terms and 

er particulars. 

Information concerning Andrews’ Entrance Exhibitions, Clas- 
sics and Mathematics, three of 302. , tenable for three years ; An- 
drews’ Prizes, Andrews’ S Jews” 

Scholarship, David Ricardo and ships. ae Scholarships in 

Political ponents, and Joseph Hume Scholarship in Jurispru- 

dence, and other Prizes, will be found in the pectuses and 

Calendar of the ‘‘ollege. These may be had on application at the 

Office of the ae. 
ea had DE MORGAN, Dea: 

OHA. . ATKINSON, Secretary "to the Council. 

September, 1865. 


- shecileaaeaentslbe > HALL, GoRDON-sQUARE. 


Principal—E. 8. BEESLY, M.A. Oxon, Professor of History in 
ier College. London, and late Assistant-Master of 
Marlborough College. 

Vice-Principal—GEO. C. DE MORGAN, M.A. Lond. 

Students at University College are received into the Hall, ant 
reside under collegiate discipline. There are twenty-nine sets — 
rooms, some of which are now vacant, at rents — from 1 
to 50l. the Session. The Hall will ‘open for the Session in Detober 
next, at the same time as University College. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.— A Meeting of the Trustees of the “ Gil- 
christ Foundation” is expected to be held in seen, 1865 ; 
and there is reason to hope that the Trustees will grant to Resi- 
dents in University Hall three Scholarships, of 501. ae. pao 
for three years of regular attendance at the College C lasses. The 
Scholarships will probably be available for competition during the 
coming Session. Modern Languages will have much weight in 
the Examination. 

For papers, apply to the Honorary Secretary or to the 

cipal 


M. BERKELEY HILL, Hon. Sec. 








_September, 1865. 
NIVERSITY H ALL, 14, Brownswoop 
PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, Ye —Principal a Ly 

William Kirkus, LL.B., assisted by E: 

Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and a and > 
languages. Gentlemen receive a thorough Education in all 
Branches, and the most careful special attention is paid to the 
Preparation of pone 4 for Les ~ 4 and Civil-Service 
and t Art-Examinations for Law 
and Medical Students, —For all particulars ar ouely to the = Ww. 
Kinxvs, 14, Brownswood Park, Stoke N on, London, N. A 
limited number of Boarders can be rocatvelt 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. gy ines 
LATION EXAMIN? ASTON, Jamnary ioe By permission 

of the Council.—Mr. TAL A., “. London = 
hold, at University College. London, a CLASS to - 
dates for the above Examination in GREEK, LA’ IN » and ENG. 
LISH. The Class will be held from — ‘to Right p.m., every 
Y, except Saturday, commencing on Monday, October oth. The 
hour may be ae | ‘to suit the ys of the College, or 


20. 1 
Nad ong the other subjects vonuieel vill be formed at Univer- 

















2 farther Les apply by letter, or, after September 25th, 


in person, to Mr. Exy, 30, Russeli-square. 





ING: S COLLEGE, LONDON— 
The Anon tea tEe of the PHOTOGRAPHIC DE- 
PARTMENT wi will be RE-OPENED for Private Instruction in 
PHOTOGRAPHY, on MONDAY. October 9th, under the Super- 
intendence of GEORG AWSON. . M.A., from whom a 
Prospectus of the Seats a be ob 
R. wv “SELF, D.D., Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LON DON.— 
COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL L 

Professor LEONE LEVI will deliver a COURSE of LEC- 

—. on the Commercial and Financial Policy of the Lge | 





NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, Ist of 
November, 1865. 

Full details as % Geos, Examinations, Degrees, &c. in the 

Law, and Medicin ne, bixiad with a 

INBURGH 


Faculties of Arts, 
List of the oF Gonna I, will be found in ae To 
ALENDAR,’ 1865-66, by Messrs. 


UNIVERSITY 
tewart, South’ Bridge, ‘edinbure price 28. 6d. ; 


Maclach! re & Ste’ 
r k 
=o By order of the Senatus, 
in sonal ALEX. SMITH, Secretary of the University. 


—" 





; on Commerce, Banking, and Foreign 
on the Law of Partnership, Joint-Stock Companies. pills 
of Exchange, Patents, — pyright, on Mondays and Thurs- 
—* 7 P.M. troduc' Lecture on Thursday, October 12, at 
7 P. Subject : Richard ‘obden: an Estimate of his Labours 
eT the + ae of Free Trade and International Intercourse.’ Fee, 
ithe Syllabus, price 5d. by et: may be ctpninet on application 

to J. H. Cunnineuam, Esq., "s p Cotas, Je ndon = 
LF, D. D., Principal. 











RYSTAL PALACE.—The Saturpay Con- 


CERTS will RE-COMMENCE on SATURDAY NEXT, 
October 7th. 


gh ew Guinea Season Tickets will be issued dating to September 
GUINEA STALLS are also on Sale, ye bas Ao entiiie Mg 


Holder to the same Stall oe the Series of Co: 
between October and not less than Twenty 





INERALOGY.—KING'S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will deliver a 
Course of LECTURES on MINER ALOGY, with a view to facili- 
tate the Study of pane | and the Application of Mineral Sub- 
the e qacbaxes will caer on Friday, 

ae need 6, at 4. a.M., and wi 


ach 
in and Friday, at ‘he same hour. until Christ mas. Fee, 
21.28. Another Course of Lectures on Mi und Geol 
will be given on Wesnesteg nine” These = 
Spree 11, and will continu une Easter, 1866. 
8. 6d. LF, D.D., Principal. 





po’ , at this almost nom rie pri 
from the increasing number Season-Ticket Holders ioduced 
w Cy mp ty A iliti ly lication is 


re them 
nCryetel Pe Palace, § Sept. "30th, 1865. 


RYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of ART, 

SCIENCE, and LITERATURE.—LADIES’ CLASSES.— 

The NEXT SESSION, 1865-6. = Nae pas oy October pte 

when the various Classes 

information apply at the Office of the "Taterary Departenans, 
Crystal Palace. y order of the Commit 














OYAL SOHOOL OF MINES. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B. F.R.S. &e. 


which commmanes on the 2nd of 


CTURES and PRAC- 


M.A. F.R.S. 
by the Rev. J. Hay- 


PN AMPS re 


_ 


nstruction in Mechanical 
thorne Edgar, M.A. 


The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates, is 302. in 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/., exclusive 
of the Laboratories 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
Laboratory of the School), | under the direction of Dr. Frankland, 
aaa aa 7 y under the direction of 





— to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 31. and 4I. 


cers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, acti 
Mintug Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at redu 
ices. 


Certificated pap yr Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in Education, are also a mitted to the —- at reduced fees. 
His Royal Hi; oot the Prince of Wales has nted two 
ae ps, Bs several others have also been established. 
For a tus and information apply. at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London 
TRENHAM | REEKS, Regist 





WENS COLLEGE, MAN CHESTER (in 
yer ong oe with the University of London).—SESSION 
1865-6.—The Session will commence on MONDAY, the 2nd o 
October, 1865, and terminate on FRIDAY, the 22nd of June, 1868. 
Principal—J. G. eee B.A. 

Courses of Instruction are give Li to the ti 
of the University of London, of Ger pplicable 's Civil Service, of the 
Civil Service of India, for Admission to the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich and Royal Military College at Sandhurst, to 
the Examinations preparatory to direct Commissions in the Army 
I to the Preliminary Examinations of the Roya] College of 

ms and Society of Apothecaries, and for Admission to 

soy to Attorneys. 

cbtening Classes are held for Persons not attending the Day 





Ame more full Advertisement will be found in the Atheneum of 
the 2nd September inst. 

Particulars of the Day and Evening Classes for the Present 
Session will be found in pectuses, which may be obtained 
from Mr. Nicholson, the Registrar at the College, aeag vey 
Manchester. More detailed information as to Courses of Study, 
Scholarships, Prizes, and other matters in connexion with the 
College, is contained in the ‘Calendar,’ to be had (price Half-a- 
Crown) at the College, or from Messrs. gl & Sons, Book- 
sellers, St. Ann’s-square ; and other Bookse 

The Principal will attend at the toy "for the purpose of 
admitting new Evening setents = oe and Tuesday, the 
9th and 10th of vane next, fro 

J. GREENWOOD. Principal. 
FouN P. ASTON, Secretary to the Trustees. 


WENS COLLEGE.—The Principal has made 

ements to RECEIVE One or Two Students of the 

Callas 40 RESIDENT T PUPILS, in ~ House at Fallowfield, 

near ‘Manchester. —Address Professor J 
College, Manchester. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL. 
wae WINTER SESSION —— will COMMENCE on MON- 
AY, OCTOBER 2, at 8 o'cloc oy te ea an Introductory 
Ruaress by DE. HANDFIELD JONE ROT IEE. 
At this Hospital the Medical Ap z five 





. G. Greenwoop, Owens 





tee, 
ptember, 1865. EDWARD LEE. 


‘THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 

—The Fourteenth Year.— Prospectuses sent free of charge to 
any place, explanatory of the Share, Deposit, Land, or Borrrowing 
Departments.—Apply to Caartes Lewis oor NEISEN, Esq., Secre- 
tary, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


IRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION ‘of 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS at T. M‘LEAN’S NEW 
CALLER, 7, Haymarket, will OPEN during the month of 
CTOBER. All Works intended for Exhibition should be sent 
fn not later than the 15th.—T. M*Lean, 7, Haymarket. 


LEVENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHI- 
BITION (under the o superintendence of Mr. Bee 
< Cabinet i og and Water-Colour Draw: y British an 
reign Artists, REMOVED m the — Galle to the 
Opa of British Artists’ Gallery, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall, WILL 
he Public on the 30th of October. Artists a requested 


to send in their Coutributions between the lst and "the 15th of 
October. 


JARIS CORRESPONDENT.—An English 
Lag pe Se. a A., who is well acquainted with France, 
and has good so f information, would be glad to act as 
PARIS Cc RRESPONDENT to a London or Provincial N. 
Fiboli, 7 Paris. ress Caractacus, MM. Galignani et Cie, 221, Rue nde 
vo! 


LIBRARIAN or SECRETARY.—A vit 
Oxford Classic, intimately acquainted with *POLNP aN Ment 


edicine, DESIRES an APP 
Address Oxon, Junior Atheneum, King-street, 














different Sciences, and Medi 
as above. —Al 





ANTED, an ASSISTANT | in a “a Fine-Art Art 
Repository, in one of the longest Provincial Towns. A 
knowledge * Evgravings, Lo gny Drawings, Drawin: 
—Apply, by letter, stating age, salary 

required, to Mr. Tuevrr, “Prinvselier, ingham. 





ee NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— An 
xperienced Sub-Editor and Verbatim Reporter is OPEN 
to an GRGAGEMENT. Is a Practical Printer, and has for some 
time had the management of a Weekly Paper. The South or 
South-West of England preferred. High-class references, &c.— 
Address E. 8. Kine, 83, Heaviley, Stockport. 


ITERARY COMPILATION.—A Practised 
jiler of gore facts, having admission to the British 

whe. 5 face, would find a few weeks’ EMPLOYMENT by 
applying, nhill, BG, to yt Z., care of Mr. Vickers, 2, Cowper’s- 





court, Corn! 


HEMISTRY and EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCES.—A Gentleman, who has had much experience 

in the above Sciences, is OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS as Visiting 
Lecturer to Schools, or as Private Tutor to Gentlemen preparing 
for Examination.—Address Curmicus, 10, Albion-terrace, New- 
OMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. — Mr. 
JAMES Fan CHRISTIE, F. a 8. F.R.A.S., late First Mathe- 


matical Master at the Roy: yal M itary Academy, Woolwich, 
} ad pepe UCTsOn at whi Residence, 9, Arundel-; 








DUCATIONAL. — Mr. Witu1am Watson, 
B.A., formerly of 60, Oakley-square, and of University Col- 
London, a PU aoe at ‘2 
the 20th of September.” tases, T 
forwarded on 


Jieati - 











ISS MARY LEECH’S_ 
SC. qu-% +g YOUNG LADIES, 
MONDAY, Octo! 
14, Radnor- mony * fiyde Park. 





House-Surgeoncies, the annual value of fwhih exceeds as man: 
Scholarships of 501. each, and a Resident Registrarship # 10. a 
year, are open to the Pup ils without additional Fee. enter, 
Sotain oe and for other en » apply to om of the 
fh Cen or 
Medical Officers and MeCUENEST HART, Dean of the School _ 


NTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE at 
Le ae pny ol yee between Bm mag = | Lm —_ 


_~  — by t 
and Commerce. 














tt aie Gardens-square. 
EPUcatIoN.—A MORNI ae: 
YUUNG GENTLEMEN to the Aged 
Ladies of great ex y 
references given.— 








rience in Teaching. J 
dress A. M., 33, Fitzro, 
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NSTRUCTION IN MUSIC.—Miss C. Squire 
RESUMED il LESSONS on Sept. 25th.—1, Thurlow- 
road, Hampstead, N.W. 


r . 
HE REV. A. J. D. DORSEY’S 7 EC TU R LES 
to Ladies and Gentlemen engaged in Tuiti m will be de- 
tpeeed on SATURDAYS, beginning October 7, at 4 o'clocl 
Methods of Teaching the ‘art of Reading Aloud at Schools 
“On English Composition.’ Fee for Ten Lectures, One G uuinen’ 
Certificates granted. 





O© LECTURERS on CHEMISTRY.—A 
Course of EXPERIMENTAL LECTURES on ELEMEN- 
TARY CHEMISTRY, amply illustrated by suitable Apparatus, 
is required in a London Suburban School. None but experienced 
Lecturers need apply. The — ance of a Gentleman who could 
occasionally undertake the ration of Pupils for Competitive 
Examinations would be prefe re 1.—Address, with full pe articulars, 
oT. H. 8., care of Messrs. Phillip, 32, Fleet-street, B.C 


OME OP ATHIO MATERIA ME DICA.— 
LECTURES by . EPPS, at his Residence, No. 89, 
GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, Bloomsbury, W.C., on TUES: 
DAY and FRIDAY EVENINGS, at 80’cl \ck precisely (one hours 
duration), throughout the Winter months. Will commence on 
TUESDAY, 17th October. 1865. The Class is free to Medical 
Students and intending sa rammes may be ob- 
tained of 8. K. Barpunveav, Esq., 27, Leadenhall-street, E.C 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INS STITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 

many years Abroad, fully inv t 
Nobility, Gentry, and Principals of Sc 
of ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVER , TEACHERS 
COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFESS RS.’ School Pro- 
perty transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France and 
Germany. No charge to Princi sipals. 


variably 
SPANISH, ITAL ; AN 
time.—ELOCU TI¢ 
through = ualbens of ¢ 


enables his Pu pils to Speak, Read and Write 
FRENCH, GERM af in a _very short 

‘aught. TWo LANGU: S Taught ‘one 
nother) on the same Tern as One, at the 

_ Prepares fi or the Universities, Army, and 
N Dr. A. enseigne trés vn ym pte- 


MIN i 
ment Yr. ‘Angi: ais par les le ungues é étrang res.—9, Old Bond-s 


R. ALTSCHUL refers to Peers, 

Memb. ee ament, Gove ent Officials, Clerzymen,emi- 
nent Military and val Distinguished Memb. of the Learn- 
ed Professions. s ~ Gentlemen ol the highest repute in City cir- 
cles,—former or present Pupils,—all of whom will bear Testimony 
to the uniform and meaty ee 88 whic - attends his very Natural, 
Easy, Practical and CONVERSATI(¢ NAL, Method of imparting 
SPANISH, GERM AN PRENC H, IT: ALIAN.—9, Old Bor 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—MATRICU- 
LATION EXAMINATION, January, 1866.—By permission 
of the Council. Mr. BENJAMIN KISCH, M.A. B.Se London 
will hold at University Coll i 
Candidates in the Mathemat 
Examination. The Class will be held from Six to Sev n PM. 
aily, except Saturday, commencing on Monday. October 9th 
The hour may afterwards be alteré s found convenient. Fee, 
21.108. For further particulars, apply, by letter, to Mr. Kiscu, 
University College, Gower-street, W.C 


REDFORD COLLEGE, 7 and 48, Br DFORD- 
SQUARE.—SESSION, 1865 - 1866. 


INAUGURAL LECTURE will _ delivered by GEORG = | 


The 
MACDONALD, Esq. M.A., on WEDNESDAY, October lth, 
Three o'clock. ‘Gutject: ‘The Culture tf the Imagination.’ 
Admittance free to Gentlemen and Ladies on presenting 
Visiting Cards. 
The Classes will begin on Bek RSDAY. October 12t 
ANE M ARTINE AU, 


TADUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—M. W. 
GLOOR receives YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMEN in 


their 


tte on. Sec 


y. In addition to the French, German 
aian Languages, Mathematics, Bookkee and the 
usual branches of a liberal educ i r unusual 
advantages. The domestic arrs and every 
8 paid to the health and —s of the Pupils. Re fer 
enoes given in L ar: P. Walther, , 5, Gresham-street, E 
In Vevey: Rev. Prior, English ¢ apt lin, Dr. Henry Cur Ned: 
and F. Genson, Bea Banker). M. Gloor ma ay be communicated 
with at 4, Mecklenburgh- street, W.C., until the 25th of October. 


Stoc KWELL PROPRIETARY GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOL, in Union with KING'S COLLEGE, for 
fhe Universities, Civil Service, or Commercial Life Pupils 
— Boarders admitted at the Half-Term.—For Prospectuses, 
apply to the Head-master, the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A , or to Mr. 
Henry Grey, Secretary, 31, New ‘Park-road, Stockwell, S. 
DVANTAGEOUS to PARENTS.—A saving 
of nearly one-half the expense of a Young Lady’s Education 
may be effected  & an arrangement with a Professor, who has the 
E a PUPIL at a very superior establish- 
5 The School is all that the most anxious 
parent could desire. combining a first-rate education with sound 
religious and moral culture. Professors of eminence 
accom) lishments. 
F. G., 2, Catherine-street. Strand. 


O INVALIDS.—A Physician, married, with- 
out family, residing in the best part of the town of St. 
Helier’s, Jersey, wishes to take into his House for the Winter 
Months an INVALID LADY or GENTLEMAN ‘not a person of 
unsound mind). The extreme mildness of the climate of this 
Island and its equable temperature render a residence in it pecu- 
liarly advantageous to persons with any tendency to disease of the 
lungs, and curative to those in whom disease has begun. Its 
roximity to England gives it a great advantage over more dis- 
it places. Terms, 5l. a week.—Address M.D., care of Mr. Mon- 
son Hills, Guy’s Hospital, London, S.E. 


UBLIN INTERN AT IONAL Ez XHIBI- 

TION.—The NEW PATENT CLOSE R ANGE, with an 

Open Chimney, exhibited by BROWN & G , Section 22, 

Stand 225, cures Smoky Chimneys and avoids : 11 Close Heat or 

Smell. Prospec — post free.—Freperick Tomas, 72, Bishops- 
gate- -street Ww ithin 


HE NEW PROCESS i in n PHOTOGR: AP HY. 
—List of Prices for all sizes of Pictures, as well as of the 
new Chemicals employed to produce the marvellous results of 
— WOTHLYTYPE, hogethen with a Specimen of this beautiful 
ethod of Printing, forwarded on application to the SecreTary, 
Unites Association of Photography (Limited), 213, Regent-street, 


** Pictures, Engravings, &c. are beautifully copied by this 
y P y 


ge ements are liberal, 





eet, W. | 
treet. W. | the public, 6d. 
S.W. 


Peeresses, | 


id-st.W. | y, 








| Cromer, Norfolk, wishes to ) 
| with her. 


for the | 
References to the Parents of Pupils.—Address | 








M x ¥ F A 4 R. 
N2: TICE.—NEW PASTORAL SONG b 
GOUNOD. Words by Henry Farniz. Price One Shilling. 
See the MAYFAIR for OCTOBER. 
___Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


=| J OOKS, PERIODICALS, MAG AZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS, all supplied es and on the pest 
terms, by HALL & CO., 25, Paternoster-row 
Established | 1846. 


AUTHORS. —Messrs. MU TRR AY & CO. 
13, Paternoster-row, recommend their NEW MODE of 
PUBLISHING to Authors Pee lishing on their own account, as 
offering adve antages not usually obte nined. 


[7 PROPRIETORS OF SCHOOLS.—A —A 
CATALOGUE of MUSIC, suitable for teaching purposes. 
is just published by BOOSEY « Co. , Holles-street; ‘London, an 
will be sent, post free, to Proprietors of Schools, Professors, &e., 

on receipt of Address Card. 
JOOSEY & CO”S NEW MUSIC.—Just 
ea ac ALOGUE of the Newest PLIANOFORTE 
and VOC MUS for the Present Season. To be had, post 
free, on ap lie ation 4 Boosey & Co., 28, Holles-street, London. 
‘OLLEGES and SCHOOLS supplied with 
Books, Atlases, Maps, Globes, and School Stationery, on the 
most favourable terms, by Epwarpb Stanrorp, 6, Chi aring Cross, 
London, 8.W. Terms on applic: ition. 
fo G OVE E RNE SSES, “TUTORS, " &e.- — 
STANFORD'S CLASSIFIED co ATALOGUE of EDUCA- 





yo 


| TIONAL WORKS, Atlases, Maps, Globes, and School wen 


R. ALTSCHUL’S Practical Method in- |} 


irrespective of Publisher, all the most modern and 
improved Class-Books for English Reading, Spelling, Grammar, 
and Composition, Geography, Astronomy, History, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Mathematics, the Greek, Latin, French, German, and 
Italian Languages; Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and every 
other branch of education; also, Maps, Atlases, Globes, and School 
Stationery. 62 pages, 8vo., forwarded per post to any Lady or 
Gentleman e naaged in tuition, on receipt of one stamp. Price to 
London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 


containing, 


TIAT 7 > r . y AT 
TOTICE OF REMOVAL.—FRENCH 
4 EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG LADIES.—Madlle. 
AUGER, encouraged by the great success of this Establishment 
in England, and urged by the wishes of her Friends and Pupils’ 
Pa irents to take a more commodious house in a westerly peeh- 
be ourhood, hi us removed, to MONTMORENCY HOUSE, Harley- 
N.W., where Classes will recommence on 
le. Auger holds the diplomas of the 
sisted by two other resident Pro- 
hi rior visiting Professors attend for every 
-y branch of § a a yrough education. The whole of the 
ungements, domestic and otherwise, are supervised by an 
zlish Lady-Principal. French is spoken by the attendant 





SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED PREFERENCE STOOK. 
(Both Principal and Interest guaranteed.) 


MHE SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited). Established in 1840. 

The Directors of this Company are now prepared to receive Ap- 
plications for further Allotments of this STOCK at par, which 
will be inscribed on the Books of the Company in the names of 
Allottees free of stamp-duty or other charge. 

The Stock is to be paid for by Instalments: the Dividend will 
begin to accrue from the days when the Instalments are paid. 
Interest at Five per Cent. per Annum will be allowed on Instal- 
ments paid in advance of their due dates. 

The Ordinary Stock of the Company is 300,001., fully paid-up. 
The Dividends paid on that Stock since the commencement have 
averaged Ten percent. per Annum. 

Forms of Application and all further particulars may be obtained 


| from Sir R. W. Carden & Co., Stock-Brokers, Roy: al Exchange- 


buildings; at the European Bank, 83, King William-street, 
London; or from the Secretary of the Company. 

By order of the Directors, C. GRAINGER, Secretary. 
Orrices: 1, King’s Arms-yard, Moorgate-street, 

London, E.C., Ist August, 1865. 

fO_ OFFICERS or CLERGYMEN'S 
WIDOWS.—A Widow zeny residing “y a large House near 
EET with a LADY to SHARE it 
Two Sisters, or A ady with a © nid and Maid, ad 
not be objected to. Every possible comfort can be offered, and 
the use of a Carriage. Full particulars will be forwarded on appli- 
cation, and good references given and required.—Address 
Goocn, Hill House, Northupps, Norwich. Z 


[EBENTU! RES at 5, 54, and 6 per - Cent. — 
CEY so COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital 500,0004. 
Directors. 
* Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. |; Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. Patrick F. Robertson, M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Esq. | 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 
The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTU rah for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 5:, and 6 per Cent. respec 
They are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgz ey in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arranged. 
Applications | for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No. 7, East India Avenue, Leadenhall-street, London, 
E.C. By order, JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


OOKBINDING—in the Moy ASTIC, Gromer, 
MAIOLI and ILLU MINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
noeksike TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
20, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


N° 1979, Sepr. 30, '¢5 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 250. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion ai ‘i 
to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately.—A DV OVER 
MEATS and BILLS cannot be received later than SATURDAY 


____ London: Longmans and Co. 39, Paternoster- -row, E. 0 


Tae QUARTERLY REVIEW. —ADVERTigy, 
ol. at Re for Boveri in rarded to the Bi Number of the 
bove Peri forwa 0 
3rd, and BILLS by the sth of OCTO amet) 
John Murray, Albers — street. 
Now ready, price 38. 6d. 
:pOURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
for SEPTEMBER, Vol. XXVIII., Part 3 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, Bw. 


“Te FAMILY HERALD, that joy to tens 
of th ds of i t Engli: 


tihaattaien Potedoss New, 
HE FAMILY HERALD, Ocroser Part, 


Price Sixpence. 
London : W. Stevens, 421, Strand, W.C 


The OCTOBER Number of 
MHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of MEN of 
EMINENCE contains a Portrait and short Memoir of Mrs, 
E. M. WARD; also of —— SEDGWICK and WILLIAY 
HOWITT. Price 2s. 6d. post fre 
Twenty-eight Monthly Parts Mave now been issued, each gon. 
taining Three Portraits and Memoirs of Men of Eminence ig 
ge sia ab Science and Art 
The above-named Portraits, or any others included in this Maga 
zine, separately (as Cartes de Visite) for 12 postage- -stamps. 
a: London: Al fred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate- “street W Without, 
No. LVI. OCTOBER, 1865. 


T HE 
Contents. 


I. PERSONAL REPRESENTATION. 
Il. RATIONALISM IN EUROPE, 
III. CAPACITIES OF WOMEN. 
IV. PALGRAVE’S TRAVELS IN ARABIA, 
V. THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
VI. THE DOCTRINE OF NATIONALITIES AND SCHLES. 
WIG-HOLSTEIN. 
VII. MR. GROTE’S PLATO. 
VIII. LETTERS FROM EGYPT. 
CONTEMPOR: ARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philos 
ph Politics, Sociology, and Travels—3. Science—4. Hix 
Say ond Biog aphy— 5. Belles Lettres. 


___ London : Triibuer & Co, 60, Paternoster-row. 





le! 











Now ready, price 6s. 


WESTMINSTER 
NEW SERIES. 


REVIEW. 


[He BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXXXIV., price 68., for OCTOBER, contains— 
1, Matthew Arnold as Poet and Essayist. 
2. Frost and Fire. 
3. Palgrave’s Arabia 
4. Foss’s Judges of England. 
5. Mrs. Browning. 
“7 State Policy in Europe, in 1865. 
. Lecky’s History of Rationalism. 
8. The United States since the War. 
9. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


London: Jackson, Walford & Hodder, Paternoster-row. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for Ocronm, 
No. CCCCXXX. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
Treland and her eehibetion in 1865._ By Frances Power Cobbe. 
A Chapter on ae: Marire, the New Religion of the Maoris. 
Gilbert Rugge: ale, By the Author of ‘ A Pirst Friendship’ 
Chapters Lil. Vil. 
Austrian Politics. 
Writings of Bolingbroke. 
From London to Rio de Janeiro. Letters to a Friend. 
Charles De Bernard. 
The Organ in Scotland. By A. K. H. B. 
William Henry Hunt, Water-colour Painter. 
___ London: Longmans, Green, and Co. _Paternoster- Tow. 


THE SHILLING MAGAZINE, No. VI, 
OCTOBER, 1865. 
Contents. 

PHEMIE KELLER. Chapters 17 ,18,and19. By the Authorof 
‘George Geith of Fen Court,’ &c. (Illustrated by J. D. Wat 
son.) 

The GHETTO at ROME. PartI. 

EXHIBITION of PORTRAIT MINI ATURES at SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. Part 

GYTHRA. A Tale of the pale Empire. By Sir F. H. Doyle, 

Bart. Illustrated by T. R. Lamont. 

The GREAT CHANGE. By C. M. Ingleby, LL.D. 

A SKETCH of BEDLAM. Part I. With an Illustration. 

ROBERT SCHU MANN on MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 

M. GUIZOT. 

IN FLORENCE. By A. J. Munby. 

The WILD FLOWER of RAVENSWORTH. 
and 18. By the Author of ‘Dr. Jacob,’ &c. 
Paul Gray.) 


A RECOLLECTION. 
London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent- street. 


HISTORIC DEVICES AND BADGES. 


HE LINE-ENGRAVINGS in the ART 

JOURNAL for OC TOBER (price 2s. 6d.) are :—‘ The Life 

and Death of Buckingham’ (Two Plates), after A. L. Egg, R.A; 
and ‘ Brightling Observatory, after Turner. 

The principal Literary Contents are:—Historic Derioes, oy 
Badges, by Mrs. Bury Palliser, with 11 Examples—Leigh H | 
by Mr. and M De 8. C. Hall, "ews! 5 Engravings—Ecclesiasti 
Rev. E. L: B.A., with 4 Ilustrations— 


By the Editor. 





Chapters 16, 17, 
(Illustrated by 











In 8vo. price Sixpence, 
TICE. Contents: 1. Situation and Climate 
a —2. Social Aspects—3. be my Drives, &c.—4. History—5. 
Route to Nice—6. Hotel des Anglai: 


Published for the cidennenet: Hotel Company, by Groom- 
bridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





” by the 
Kat Piloty, the a, he J. is ‘Atkinson. with 3 Example 
Leeds Pottery, by L. Jewett, F.S.A., with 12 Engravings—Homes 
without Hands, with 3 ng he zs—Coal- Tur Colours derived 
from Carbolic Avid, by F. Crace Calvert—Exhibition of Arts and 
Manufactures for North- Eastern London—The Arundel Society— 
Leonardo Da Vinci’s ‘ Herodias’—Wakefield Exhibition of —_ 
trial and Fine Art—The Pro; of the Art of Photography, 
London: Virtue & Co, 26, Ivy-lane. 
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Now ready, the OCTOBER NUMBER of the 


HURCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. One Shilling. 
Contents. 
comune DAYS: an Oxford Story. 
CHRIST ao IX.—The Testamur. 4 
X.—Palm Sunday. 
SONNET—MY STUDY. By the Rev. Richard Wilton, M.A. 
RATION ALISM AND REVELATION. By the Rev. Archer 
Gurney, Paris. 
THE CHURCHES OF ST. PETERSBURG. By James F. 
Cobb. 
OUR RELIGIOUS NOVELISTS—-MR. AND MISS SEWELL. 
REST FOR THE WEARY. By A. H. Grant, M.A. (With an 
Illustration.) 
THE EAST LONDON POOR. By A. R. Craig, M.A. 
MOTHER’S DARLING. 
A POPU Las HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
hapter XI1.—Matthew’s Bible. 
“] WOUL ree T MARRY A CURATE!” An Episode in Nora 
Millbank’s Life. In Five Chapters. 
Chapter I1I.—Among the a 
po os .—Sunday Even‘ 
9° V.—Croquet and t the Cathedral. 
THE REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF NANTES. An 
Historical Study. In Two Parts. Part II. By the Rev. 
J. W. Irons, D.D. 
London: James Hogg & Sons ; and all Booksellers. 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 70, 
Tak CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for OcrosBeEr. 
With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and George H. 


Thomas. 
Contents. 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. 
Illustration.) 
Chapter 46. —Hollingford Gossips. 
»»  47.—Seandal and its Victims. 
n Innocent Culprit. 
bee 49. —Molly Gibson finds a Champion. 
50.—Cynthia at Bay. 
ACQUITTED ON THE GROUND OF INSANITY. 
A HOLIDAY IN VENICE. 
THE PLATONIC DOCTRINE OF IDEAS. 
ARMADALE. (With an Illustration.) 
Book tHe Fourtu—continued. 
Chapter 5.—Pedgift’s Reme ae. 
° 6.—Pedgift’ 's Postse 
»  7.—The Martyrdom "or Sis Gwilt. 
TROUVILLE- ae. eR. 
MAORI SKETC 
eek Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Price 43 3. Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, pre-paid, 12s. post free, 


7o= NATURAL HISTORY REVIEW, 
No. XX. (OCTOBER, 1865.) 
Contents. 

1. The Zoology of Siberia—2. The Gare-Fowl and its Historians 
—3. Zoological Museums—4. Dean on the Medulla Oblongata— 
5. British Annelids—6. Lubbock’s Pre-historic Times—7. An “ 
diluvian History—8. Recent Archxological Discoveries—9. ‘Dai 

ny’s Trees and Shrubs of the Ancients—10. The Physiglony. of 
the Sphceriacese—11. Tristram’s Explorations in Palestine—12. On 
the Episternal Portions of the Skeleton in Mammalia and in Man 
(with iilgstrations), by C, GecenpavER—13. Note on Hybridism 
in Vegetables, by C. Navpin—14. Notices of Distinguished Natu- 
ralists recently dec aa, Proceedings of the Scientific Societies 
of London—16. Miscellanea. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


(With an 




















Now ready, No. XI. October, price 4s.; Annually, post paid, 138. 4d. 


HE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, and 
JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 


LONDON. 
Contents: 1. Race in History—2. The Early History of Man- 
kind—3. Rationalism—4. Prehistoric soe 1d—5. Bodichon on 


Humanity—6. British Sculptured Rocks—7. Travelling in South 
America—8. Text-Books of ‘Anthropolozy—9. Proceedings of the 
Paris Anthropological Society—10. Astronomical Traditions— 
ll. The Skeleton of a Hottentot—12. Brain and Mind—13. Pre- 
historic Times—14. Psychonomy of the Hand—15. Anthropology 
at the British Association—16. Miscellanea Anthropologica. 

he Journal of the Anthropological Society contains ‘ Dr. 
Seemann on the Western Esquimaux,’ and the Discussion thereon. 


London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





ONDON SOCIETY, for OcroseEr, 
ready, with Fifteen Illustrations, price One Shilling. 


is now 


Contents. 
ON THE MEDICINAL EFFECTS OF LAZINESS. 
MATRIMONY OVER THE WATER. 
TENDER AND TRUE AND TRIED. 
THE STORY I HEARD IN THE SMOKING-ROOM. 
FROM “ MY DARLING DOWN BY THE SEA.” 


A SCENE ON BOULOGNE PIER. 
Henley.) 


AMONG THE HOP-GARDENS. 

WITTY WOMEN AND PRETTY WOMEN OF THE TIME 
OF HORACE WALPOLE. 

LA BELLE SAUVAGE. 


MORE “WITNESSES.” (With Six Specimens drawn by W. 
Brunton.) 


A TALE OF CROQUET. 


PARTRIDGE DAY AS IT WAS AND 
Elderly Spotsman. 


SALMON SPEARING. 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. A Non-Sensational Story. 


THE MERCHANT PRINCES OF ENGLAND. Chapter XV. 
The Couttses of Edinburgh and London. 
Thomas Coutts, of London.) 


OUR WELSH WATERING-PLACES. 
CUPID AT A BOATING-PARTY. 


OF THE WORL D. BUT NOT WORLDLY. 
James Godwin.) 


ge NOTES FROM CHOICE PICTURES. Hogarth’s 


(With an Illustration.) 


(With a Sketch by L. C. 
(Illustrated by Edith Dunn.) 


(Illustrated by “ Egomet.”) 


AS IT IS. By an 


(With a Portrait of 


(With an Illustration.) 
(Illustrated by 


Marriage a la Mode.’ (With an Illustration.) 


THE COURTSHIP OF GILES LANGUISHE. An Autumnal 
Incident. 


(Illustrated by G. Pinwell. 
Office: 9, St. Bride’s-avenue, Flest- street, London. 


This day, Gy De I. handsomely bound, with 18 large a 








Messrs. Skill and Huard, pp. 622, price 4s. 
OF 


D E : 

a MAGAZINE of PURE LITERATURE. All the Arti- 

cles in this Volume have been carefully prepared for Family 

ading, and it will be found a varied and entertaining com- 
panion for all cl 


asses, 
London: Ward, Lock & Tyler, 158, Fleet-street. 





ACMILLAN’S 


— 


. GROTE’S PLATO: 


wm Ot 


. The LITERARY LIFE of ISAAC 


This day is published, 
MAGAZINE, 
No. LXXII. for OCTOBER, 1865. Price 1s. 

Contents. 


the ATTEEMATIVE, or EXPO- 
SITION, DIALOGUES. By Professor Bain. 


. On the RHINE. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
. CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale of the New Forest 


. 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore. Chaps. XXV.—X XVIII. 


. A NEGLECTED ART. 
. EYRE, the SOUTH AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER. By 


Henry Kingsley. 


. The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. By the Author of 


‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
Chap. 15.—The Rival Eyrie. 
+  16.—The Eagle and the Snake. 
+»  17.—Bridging the Ford. 


. The MATTERHORN SACRIFICE. 
. ESSAYS vcore TIMES. 


. Of a Little Child. 
1X. Of Modern Preaching. 


TAYLOR. By Pro- 
fessor Fraser, of Edinburgh. 


The September Number contains a 


NARRATIVE of the ATLANTIC 


TELEGRAPH EXPEDITION of 1865. 
WITH FAC-SIMILES OF THE OFFICIAL CHARTS, 


ithographed on Board the Great Eastern, 


Showing her Track, Soundings, Miles of Cable Duily Paid Out; also 
various Positions of the Ship while Grappling for the Cable. 


By JOHN C. DEANE, 
(Who accompanied the Expedition). 


Vol. XII. handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. This Day. 


Macmillan & Co. London. Sold by all Booksellers, News-agents, 
and at all Railway Stations. 





Now ready, pp. 222, 12mo. extra cloth, 5s., with Photographic Portrait of the Author, 


STRAY LEAVES 


FROM PARNASSUS. 


POEMS. 


By W. B. BAKER. 


“T have read your book....... I think the tone is good and full of poetical promise.” 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, Strand. 


£Extract of a Letter from the Archbishop of York. 





In crown 8vo. half bound, price 12s. 6d. 


MEN 


OF THE TIME: 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


OF 


2,500 EMINENT LIVING CHARACTERS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A NEW EDITION, 
Thoroughly Revised, and brought down to the Present Time. 


N.B.—One of the new features of this Edition is a carefully prepared Classified Index, which gives much increased 
facility for reference. 


Grorce: Rovuttepce & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 








No. VIII. OCTOBER, with Lithographic Plates and Wood 
Engravings, price 5s. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
“ eg iee and Communication in Railway Trains. By 
ont. F yler, R.E., of the Board of Trade. 
on, . ~ Guality of Musical Sounds. By "W. Stevens Squire, 
The of South America. By P. L. Sclater, M.A. 
Str ta identified by Organic Remains. By H. M. Jenkins, 


The Koen Pole. By Rev. C. W. Kett, 


M.A, 
British Gold, with especial reference to the Gold Mines of 
Merionethshire. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 


CHRONICLES of SCIENCE. 
REVIEWS of BOOKS. 
NOTES and CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROCEEDINGS —* the BRITISH ASSOCTATION at BIR- 
MINGHAM.—The President’s Address, Mathematical and 
Physical om by W. Crookes, F.R.S. Chemical Science, 
by J. Spiller, FCS. Geolo, . by “i. ©. Sorby, ERS. Zoology, 
Botany and Physiology, by Wm. Turner, M. B. F.R.S.E. Geo- 
graphy and Ethnology, by H. W. Bates. 


John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington- street. 


HE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY 
REVIEW. Pricels. The OCTOBER Number contains :— 
Under Two Fla ags: a Story of the Household and the Desert. B 
Ouida. ne 5. Love ala ae Under the Keeper's 
aon e End o nging Run.—Naval Politics. 
Part TL T e Transition Period. Ciplerd: Reflection—Chapter 5. 
Restoration—Chapter 6. Reform.—On the Expatriation of the 
Arcadians. By Robert Wri hho --nternational ‘aval Courtesies. 
—Military Murder.—How Jones was made a Colonel. — Ports- 
mouth’s Gilt Edges.—Marching unto Death.—A Word for the 
Guards.—New Books and Foreign Publications. ‘ The Mess Room 
Companion,’ printed in colours, being the Distribution of the 
Army and Navy, corrected by authority, for the use of Mess Rooms 
and Official ame presented gratis with each Number. 
Office, 9, Waterloo-place, 8. W. 


(OLBURN's MO 








NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents for OCTOBER. No. DXXXVIII. 
I. RECENT TRAVELS in the HOLY LAND. 
II. WOODBURY. By Mrs. Bushby. Part XIV. 
IIT. SILENCE DEEP as DEATH. By Francis Jacox. 
IV. EARLY MORNING in REGENT’S PARK. By Nicholas 
Michell. 
V. WIDOW DALLAS. An Trish Tale. Chap. IV. 
VI. ADVENTURES in the NORTH-WEST TERRITORY. 
By Barrington Beaver, Esq. 
VII. IDALIA. Book IV. Chaps. I. to III. 
VILI. The PHANTASM. By Cyrus Redding. 
IX. The LOST LIFE of MASERS DE LATUDE. 
X. LILIAN’S INHERITANCE. By Mrs. William Murray. 
XI. ASTRA CASTRA. 
X11. The DEMON WIFE. Chaps. I. to IV. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


eet uers MISCELLANY. 


The OCTOBER NUMBER contains 
THE CHASE OF THE HEIRESS. 
A Yachtsman’s Yarn. 
II. BRED in ~ BONE. By Alexander Andrews. 
XVIII. t 
Ill. ECLI PRES; Celestial and Terrestrial. 
IV. POLONIUS on POLEMICS. 
V. MOORE'S BESSIE. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 
VI. NOBODY LOVED HIM. Part II. 
VII. The COMPANIONS of DEATH. 
VIII. SOPHIE. By Mrs. Alfred M. Miinster. Chaps. I. to ITT. 


In the NOVEMBER Number will be commenced 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
ENTITLED, 
THE CONSTABLE DE BOURBON. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for OCTOBER, 1845. No. “De. Price 28. 6d. 
Contents. 
Memoirs of the Confederate War for Inde 
Von Borcke, Chief of Staff to General J. 

Miss Ma: joribanks. Part IX. 
Giacomo Leopardi. 
Switzerland in 2 ea and Autumn. Part IT. 


The Obstinate Tita’ so 
The Laying of the ¢ Atlantic Cable. By Henry O’Neil, A.R.A. 


w. Blackwood & & Sons, s, Edinburgh and i London. 


HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 
No. XVIIL., for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
ATLANTIC TELEGRAPHY. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S. With 
Two whole-page Illustrations. 
On PURE WATER. By Edwin Lankester, F.R.S. 


On the NATURE and DIAGNOSTIC VALUE of RAPHIDES 
and other PLANT-CRYSTALS. By George Gulliver, F.R.S. 


On LAKE BASINS. By Professor D. T. Ansted, F.R.S. Tllus- 
trated. 








Chaps. 


ndence. + Heros 
.B. Stuart. Part 1. 


EPIDEMICS PAST and PRESENT; their Origin and Distri- 


On a “MIC ROSCOPIC ANATOMY of an INSECT LARVA 
(Corethra plumicornis/. By E, Ray Lankester. Lilustrated. 


The MOON. By James Breen, F.R.A.S. Tllustrated. 


The APPLICATIONS of PHOTOGRAPHY. By the Editor. 
REVIEWS of BOOKS. 
SUMMARY of SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
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DUBLIN , UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No. 394, for OCTOBER. Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents. 
L 7a janet Bible; its Early History and Literary Character- 


2. Who i is the Hei 
-: Lei ends of the ie altic Saints, 
Not Wisely, but too Well.” 
the Transition Age from Cesar to Christ. 
i nee of Faith; or, Foreshadowings of Christianity in 


tings 0 ato. 
eir? ( Revie seed J 
8. Tinted Sketches in Madei 
9 The Irish Viceroys from Henry II. to Henry VIII. 
___ Dublin: George Herbert. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE of 

LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, and ART, for 
OCTOBER, 1865. Price One Shilling. 
Yontents. 

1. The SEASIDE. By George Tugwell, 
Manual of the Sea Anemones.’ 
Tangles. 

2. HARVEST HOME. 

3. STRAY THOUGHTS on FAILURES. 

4. SOME ACCOUNT of BARRACK-LIFE in INDIA. By an 
Officer there. 

5. CANTERBURY and the PRIMATES. 

6. The ORPHAN CHORISTER. 

7. The OLD PAGODA TREE. A Story in Five Parts. 
Iltudus T. Prichard. Part IIT. 

Chapter 7.—A Friend in Need. 
Chapter 8.—The Temple-cave. 
Chapter 9.—Captivity. 

8 The POWER of THOUGHT. Imitated from Calderon. By 
Archdeacon Churton. 

9. MAR before HISTORY. By T. G. Bonney, M.A. F.G.S. 

. The Lakes, Shores, and icranese. 

10. an ARE.” 

11. ST. CHARLES BORROMEO. 

12, RENDERINGS from the GERMAN.—Song of Liberty—The 
Night Ride. 

Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





M.A., Author of ‘A 
II, Down among the 


By 


Bsr & & CO.’S SHILLIN 1G ORATORIOS. 


MOZART’S TW /ELFTH MASS. 
THE MESSIAH. 
THE CREATION, 
JUDAS MACCABEAUS 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER. 
Also, the Same in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 
Boosey & Co. Holles-street. 





ETTERS from the CAPTIVE MISSION- 
ARIES in ABYSSINIA. Printed by the Committee of the 
“ Abyssinian Captives Liberation Fund.” ‘Price ls. In aid of the 


Fund. 
©. baa Purday, 24, Great Marlborough- street, W. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


HE TEN-DAY TOURIST; or, Sniffs of the 
Mountain Breeze. By WILLIAM BIGG. Comprising Ten 
Days in North Wales (Second Edition enlarged)—A Stroll among 
the English Lakes—A Week in the Western Highlands—Ireland, 
in the South and West. 
London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 
In 21 vols. 4to. and INDEX, 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 

A DICTIONARY of ARTS, SCIENCES, MANUFACTURES, 
COMMERCE, HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
BIOGRAPHY, and 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Illustrated with upwards of Five Thousand Engravings on 
Wood and Steel. 

Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 

Folio, half bound morocco, gilt edges, price 60s. 
BrAck’s GENERAL ATLAS 

OF THE WORLD. 


Containing all the Recent Discoveries and New Boundaries. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 


NEW EDITION OF CANDLISH’S ‘ FATHERHOOD 
OF GOD.’ 
Next week will be published, a Second Edition, price 108. 6d. of 


HE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 


With an Explanatory Preface and an additional Scriptural 


Exposition. 
By R. 8S. CANDLISH, D.D., 
Principal of the New College, and Minister of Free St. George's 
Church, Edinburgh. 

Purchasers of the First Edition may obtain the new matter, 
gratis, on application. 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 

RAILWAY LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In feap. 8vo. price 1s.; or by post, 14 stamps, 
HE LETTER-BAG of the GREAT 
WESTERN. By SAM SLICK. 
____ George Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate- “hill. 


Just published, New Edition, with Illustrated Cover and 
Vitle-page, 1s. 
fHE SCHOOL for FATHERS. An Old 
English Story. By TALBOT GWYNNE. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. _ 
Just published, foap. 8vo. 5a. 
LAUDIA: a Poem. By Mrs. FREDERICK 


PRIDEAUX. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 











NEW NOVELS, TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





MISS ANNA DRURY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Post 8vo. 2 vols. 
The BROTHERS. By Miss Anna Drury, Author 
of ‘ Misrepresentation,’ &c. 


COMPLETION OF MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
CAN 


YOU FORGIVE HER? By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. with 40 Illustrations, price 22s. 


The SPANISH MATCH. By W. Harrison 


AINSWORTH. 3 vols. post vo. The Second Edition this day. 
“ We are convinced that the book will be one of the author's most popular productions.”"— Examiner. 


The LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Herr Freytag, 


Author of ‘ Debit and Credit.’ Translated by Mrs. MALCOLM. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“We have read ‘ The Lost Manuscript’ with a good deal of interest, and we hold out to our friends the prospect of a great pleas 
when we advise them to make an acquaintance with the story...... The novel is more than usually full of matter. — 


STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 3 vols. ne 


“This romance is aremarkable book by a remarkable writer. There is such a profound knowledge of Pome, nataxe so great s 
depth of thought, and such an extraordinary grasp of language in its pages, — it requires the most careful pe! and can 
hastily skimmed over like most of the ephemeral productions of the day interest never flags from the iret pe page to the a 
indeed it increases with every chapter, as the elaborate and exciting pict unfolds ‘itself step by oe The the lst page which rises 
out of the wilful guilt of a self-sustained and too arrogant life is depicted with such power and suc oy ee that the moral it conveys 
gives the finishing touch to one of the most remarkable romances of late years.”—Morning Post, July 28. 


CuapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 5s. 
With Steel Frontispiece, from a Painting by Sandys, of ‘Bhanavar among the 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
CHapMAN & HAL, 193, Piccadilly. 





NOTICE. 





122, FLEET-STREET, LoNpoN. 


STR JASPER S TENANT, the New 


Novel, by the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret, is This Day ready, at all 
Libraries, in 3 vols. 





NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


ROYAL FAVOURITES 


By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. In 2 vols. 
Il. 

NEW NOVEL BY MR. 

In 3 vols. 


SOPHY LAURIE ~—_ 
‘One of the most promising works of fiction that we have seen for a considerable period.”—Standard. 
Ill. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. MORTIMER COLLINS. 


WHO IS THE HEIR? 


(Reprinted from the Dublin University Magazine.) 
**Mr. Collins has written three clever volumes.”—Atheneum. 
‘** The book is amusing, and, as a novel, will be found of great interest.”— Morning Star. 
Iv. 
NEW BOY’S BOOK BY MR. PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


PAUL PEABODY 


By the Author of ‘ The Sailor Crusoe,’ &c. In 1 vol. price 6s. 


[This day. 


HAZLITT. 


day. 


In 3 vols. (This day. 


[ Shortly. 


v. 
NEW WORK OF TRAVELS. 


THE QUEEN’S MESSENGER 
Or, TRAVELS on the HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS of EUROPE, In1 vol. 
By MAJOR H. BYNG HALL, 
NEW NOVEL BY M. A. BIRD. 


THE FATE OF THORSGHYLL 
By the Author of ‘ The Hawkshawes,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
Vil. 
NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


JERUSALEM AS IT IS 


By ALBERT RHODES, late U.S. Consul at Jerusalem. 


[This day. 
(Immediately. 


In 1 vol. [In Octover. 
NOTICE.—DAVID CHANTREY, the New Novel by Mr. W. G. Wiils, Author 
of ‘The Wife's Evidence, de. ( reprinted from ‘Temple Bar Magazine’), is This Day ready, in 
3 vols., at all Libraries. 
London: JoHN MaxweELt & Co. 122, Fleet-street, 
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NOTICE.— MILDREDS WEDDING, a New 


Three-Volume Novel by FRANCIS DERRICK, Author of ‘The KIDDLE- 
A-WINK, is now Ready at all the Libraries. 


London: FREDERICK Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


CRAMER & CO.’S GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION, 


Entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS’ worth of SHEET MUSIC, selected from their extensive 
CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES (12 in number), furnished on payment of the Subscription. 


nnn 





rrr 





wee 


A Quarterly List of latest Publications will also be issued to Subscribers, who may 


select whatever works, and at whatever intervals of time, they please within twelve 
months of the date of subscription. 


The value and extent of Messrs. Cramer § Co.’s Copyrights require no comment ; 
and their entire répertoire will be open to Subscribers under the new Guinea System, 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Guinea, payable in advance; cr, with postage, 25s. 
CramER & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street, W. 


CRAMER & CO. (LIMITED) Let on Hire the 


following PIANOFORTES for Three Years, after which, and without any further payment whatever, the Instru- 
ment becomes the property of the Hirer:— 


28 Guinea Pianette, in Rosewood or Walnut Pm ... £2 12s. 6d. per quarter. 


42 Guinea Drawing-room Model Cottage, Rosewood or Walnut .. £3 188. 9d. per quarter. 
60 Guinea Semi-oblique, Rosewood or Walnut £5 5s. per quarter. 


Other Instruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c., may also be hired on the same system. 
Every Instrument is warranted of the very best manufacture, inferior Pianofortes being entirely excluded from the 
stock. Quarterly Payments are required. Instruments packed free, and forwarded direct to the Country. 


*,* HARMONIUMS ON THE SAME SYSTEM. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the Largest in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent-street, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


PPAR Ienmrnmnmrnnwn 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS, 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for OCTOBER, 
Postage free on application. 


BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS, 
See MUDIE’S LIST of SECONDHAND BOOKS for OCTOBER, 
Postage free on application. 


Moupie’s Setect Lisrary (Limited), NEw OxFoRD-STREET, LONDON. 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


WESTERTON’S LIBRARY, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
UNRIVALLED FOR BOOKS. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited). 


CENTRAL OFPFPICES:—25, PALL MALL, and 30, ST. JAMES'S-SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
CITY BRANCH :—69, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 
BRIGHTON BRANCH :—32, NEW ROAD, (three doors from North Street). 
MANCHESTER BRANCH :—60, LOWER KING-STREET. 
With Three Hundred Agencies in Town and Country. 




















Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum upwards. 


LISTS of BOOKS in Circulation, Rates of Subscription, and all other information, forwarded 
(free) on application. 


By order, HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 


25, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


YUM 
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In feap. 8vo. with 154 Woodcuts, price 28. 6d. 


[THE ELEMENTS of BOTANY for Families 
and Schools. Tenth Edition, revised by THOMAS MOORE, 
F.R.S. , Curator of Chelsea Rotanie Garden; oint-Editor of Lindley 
and Moore's * Treasury of Botan 


London : Longman: ce and Co. Paternoster-row. 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, M.A. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 88. 6d. 
HAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By Freperic 


FARRAR, M.A., late Fellow of Trin. Coll. © ; 
pe of ‘The Origin of Language,’ ke. ‘ambridge ; 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


MISS BERRY’S JOURNALS “AND ( CORRESPONDENCE, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. with 3 Portraits, price 42s. 
FXTRACTS of the JOURNALS and CORRE- 


SPONDENCE of MISS BERRY, from the Y 1783 t 
1852. Edited by Lady THERESA LEWIS. whensaes 4 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. 88. 6d. cloth, 


HE TEMPORAL MISSION of the HOLY 


GHOST Reason and Revelati By HENR D- 
WARD, ‘Archbishop of Westminster. ond . “ 


London : Longmang, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 




















Just published, in 12mo. price €s. 6d. cloth, 


A COLLECTION of PROBLEMS and 


THEOREMS, with Hints, Results, Ls gee = 
tions, forming Examples in the Methods odern ge ty 
wretaty.” TRILINEAR COORDINATES. of - the Rev. R. 

M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., Head Master of Ashford 
Grammar School. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


DR. POLLOCK ON CONSUMPTION. 
Early in October will be published, in 8vo, 
IHE ELEMENTS of PROGNOSIS in CON- 
ed ga oy 7 By the Fotiestions for Prevention and 
Treatment. or ch S EDWARD LLOCK, M.D., Fellow 
of the Royal College Me , ao and or to the Hospital 
for Consumption aud Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, &c. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








. 
NEW EDITION OF BOURNE ON THE SCREW PROPELLER. 
Parr I. now ready, in royal 4to. price 28. 6d. 


TREATISE on the SCREW PROPEL- 
i LER, SCREW VESSELS, and SCREW ENGINES, as 
adapted for per oses of Peace and War; illustrated by many 
Plates and W: y . BOURNE, C.E. New and 
improved Edition, with the addition of so much new matter as 
virtually to constitute a New Work. To be completed in 24 
Monthly Parts, price 28. 6d. each. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, New Edition, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


A MATHEMATICAL COURSE for the 

UNIVERSITY of LONDON; containing an Outline of 
the Subjects in Pure Mathematics included in the Ri 
the Senate for the Matriculation and Bachelo 
Bachelor of Science Pass Examinations ; with the entire Series of 
Mathematical Papers set by the University from 1838 to 1865. By 
THOMAS KIMBER, M.A. Lond. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


lations of 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 
N ELEMENTARY GREEK SYNTAX. 
By the Rev. E. MILLER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford ; Author of an Elementary Latin Grammar 
and a Smaller Latin Grammar. 
“An excellent little work.... 
Author. 
“2 The work is constructed on a good plan for me 1 is 
well arranged, accurate and scholar’ 

We have been much lees with this judicious . woe oll 
little volume. Some such work was much needed in our classical 
schools as an introduction to Jelf, Donaldson, Matthiz, and Mad- 
vig.” Educational Times. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


--worthy of the ay of ‘oa 


On Saturday next, in 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 


RON SHIP BUILDING, its History and 
Progress, omprised in a Series of Experimental Re- 
searches on the Laws of Strain ; the Strengths, Forms, and other 
conditions of the Material ; and an Inquiry into the Present and 
Prospective State of the Navy, including the Experimental Re- 
sults on the Resisting Powers of Armour Plates and Shot at High 
Velocities. By W. FAIRBAIRN, C.E. LL.D. F.R.S. &e. 
*,* A New and Revised Edition of Mr. Fair- 
BAIRN’S Treatise on Mills and Millwork, Vou. II. price 16s. is 
now ready. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 


EGG’S ILLUMINATED JUVENILE 


SERIES, Illustrated with fine Engravings, crown 8vo. 6d. 
each, consisting of — 


THE Caras a the WOOD, with a Preface by the late 
THOMAS EI 


SONGS of one. canta, by THOMAS MILLER. 
THE BEGGAR of BEDNALL GREENE. 
THE DIVERTING HISTORY of JOHN GILPIN. 
TRUE STORY of RUTH the MOABITESS. 
ROBIN HOOD'’S BALLADS. 

London : William Tegg, Pancras- lane, Cheapside. _ 











Just published, price 38. 6d. 


ILLAGE BELLS, LADY GWENDOLINE, 
and other POEMS. By JOHN BRENT, Jun., F.SA., 
Author of ‘ Canterbury in the Olden Times,’ &c. 
*** Village Bells’ is the name of a ad and elegant poem, in 
good Tennysonian verse.” —Atheneum. 
“*A volume of genuine poetry.” —Liswrpest Albion. 
“ * Lady Gwendoline’ is a charming little romance.”—Sun. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 
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NOVELS IN DEMAND 


At every Library in the Kingdom. 


GUY DEVERELL. 
By SHERIDAN LE FANU, 


Author of ‘ Uncle Silas.’ 


CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 


By the Hon. 
Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 


Author of ‘ Ladybird,’ 
* Too Strange Not to be True.’ 


THE BUCKLYN SHAIG. 


By the Hon. 
Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 


GOD'S -PROVIDENCE 
HOUSE. 


SECOND EDITION. 


By Mrs. LINNZUS BANKS. 


THE GUARDIAN. 
By EMILIE CARLEN, 


Author of ‘ The Rose of Tisleton.’ 


TOO GOOD FOR HIM. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


Author of ‘ Love’s Conflict.’ 





A LIFE IN A LOVE. 


On the 15th of October, 


MR. HOGARTH’S WILL 


RicHaRD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


To be published immediately, 


In 2 vols. post 8vg. 21s. with Steel Portrait, 


HAREM LIFE 


IN 


EGYPT AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By EMMELINE LOTT, 


Formerly Governess to H.H. the Grand Pacha 
IBRAHIM of EGYPT. 
(Immediately. 


AICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW W 0 RKS. 


The LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD; 


from his Private Correspondence and Family Papers. in the 
poeeeenes of JOSEPH MAYER, Esq. F. #7 FRANC 
WEDGWOOD, Esq., C. DARWIN, Esq. M.A. Fk. R.S., Miss 
WEDGWOOD, and other Or ‘iginal Sources. With an Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England. 


By Exiza METEYARD. 


DEDIC ae, BY PERMISSION, to the RIGHT HON. W. E. 
ADSTONE, Cha ancellor of the Exchequer. 

Vol. I. = is now ready, with Portrait and upwards of 100 
Illustrations, price 21s. elegantly bound. The work will be com- 
pleted in one more volume 

“This is the Life of W ile zwood to the expected appearance of 
which I referred at Burslem.” ra gd a a Letter to the Author 
by, the Right Hon. W. E. Glad. 

‘A very valuable and bea nutiful book.”"—Examiner. 


ADVENTURES AMONG the 


DYAKS of BORNEO. By FREDERIC BOYLE, Esq. 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. With Tinstrations. 158. 

“This is an entertaining book. Mr. Boyle saw a good deal of 
the country, and has given a very lively and pleasant account of 
his trip.”—Saturday Review. 

“A volume worthy of the highest admiration. Written in a 
avasiitte style, it may be numbered among the most en 
books of travel the present season has produced.” —Po. 


IMPRESSIONS of LIFE at HOME 
and ABROAD. By LORD EUSTACE CECIL. 8vo. 14s. 
**We are grateful to Lord Eustace Cecil for a good deal of in- 
formation given with unpretending good sense.”—Sut. Rev. 


BRIGAND LIFE in ITALY. By 
COUNT MAFFEI. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“Two volumes of interesting research.”— Times. 


HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie 
COCHRANE, M.P. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“Two entertaining volumes. They are lively reading.”— Times. 


YACHTING round the WEST of 


ENGLAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'ESTRANGE, B.A. of 
Exeter College, Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 8vo. Illustrated, 15s. 
‘This is a volume of the most tee page an Invaluable to 
the tourist round the west of England.”—P. 


COLBURN’S UNITED SERVICE 


MAGAZINE and NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL, for 
OCTOBER, contains—Rified Guns and Missiles—Our Naval 
Establishments — Artillery: its Organization, Action, & — 
Recollections of Sandhurst—Curiosities of Naval Literature : 

‘he Clock in the The Breakwater and Fortifications of 
Portland Isle—Su stions for the Introduction of a New 
System of Milita _ uw—Musketry Practice of the Regiments 
at Aldershott— The French and United States Navies — 
Sketches of Mauritius, I1.—Oswald Hastings, concluded— 
Gunpowder Non-explosive—Fenianism in Irel: and Promotions 
and Appointments, &ec. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
OSWALD HASTINGS; or, the Ad- 


ventures of a sen’s Aide-de-Cam 4 By 6 aptain W. W. 
KNOLLYS, gor oshaviand Highlanders. 3 vols. 


wey RAMSAY, of ERROL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN ARNOLD,’ &. 3 vols. 
* Andrew Ramsay’ is a story quite interesting enough to 
insure perusal.” — Atheneum. 
‘his work will be read with pleasure and profit. 
scenes are drawn with | picturesque effect.” "0, 
“Andrew Ramsay’ is a truthful sketch of res val life. 
racters are excellently drawn.”’—Observer. 


The LADY of WINBURNE. By 
ALICE KING, Author of ‘ Eveline,’ &c. 3 vols. 
‘This novel possesses a deep and mang interest, and will be 
certs ain of a large number of readers.”"—Ob 
**The Lady of Winburne’ will establis h “the author's re putation 
amongst some of the best known of our modern female writers of 
fiction.” — Messenger. 


ao : 
WILLIAM BATHURST. By Lewis 
HOUGH, M.A. 3 vols. 

*** William Bathurst’ is one of the most successful novels of the 
day. No one will commence the book without finishing it to the 
last letter.”"—Morning Post. 

“One of the best, most interesting and enthralling novels we 
have seen this season. The style is very animated, and sparkles 
with wit and humour.”—Sun. 


The PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited 
by the AUTHOR of ‘MARGARET and HER BRIDES- 
MAIDS,’ &e. 3 vols. 

“This isan admirable novel, as pure and noble in motive and 
moral as it is interesting and affecting as a story. The delicate 
and refined taste, the unexaggerated simplicity of style, united 
with dignity and propriety of expression, and the fervour and 
pathos which marked the former works gy lady, are all recog- 
nizable in ‘ The Pemberton Family.’ ”—Po. 


MISS CAREW. By Amelia B. 


EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara’s History,’ &. Seconp 
Epition. 3 vols, 


Also, next week, in 3 vols. 


DR. HAROLD. By Mrs. Gascoigne, 


Author of ‘Tempation ; or, a Wife's Perils.” 






Its domestic 
The cha- 





MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW WORKS. 


—~——— 
MISS FORRESTER: 
A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ The Morals of Mayfair,’ 
In 8 vols. 


*,* This is a most po wer fully wr itten ion y of what is called the 
* sensational” ech 
~~ [Ready this day. 


RHODA FLEMING: 


A NOVEL. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH, Author of ‘ Evan Harrington.’ 
In 3 vols. [This day. 


JOHN NEVILLE: 
Soldier, Sportsman, and Gentleman. A Novel. 


By “A CENTURION.” 





In 2 vols. [This day. 
RUNNING THE GAUNTLET: 
A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Broken to Harness.’ 
In 3 vols, 


(Oct. 15. 





MAXWELL DREWITT: a Novel, 
By the Author of ‘ George Geith.’ [Oct. 8 
In 3 vols. 


A TRIP TO BARBARY BY A 
ROUNDABOUT ROUTE. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, (Sept. 20, 
In 1 vol. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORK 
GEORGE GEITH. By the peer 


of * Too Much Alone,’ ‘ City and Suburb,’ ‘ Phemie Keller.’ 63. 


EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By Andrew 
HALLIDAY. 6s. 
*,* This work is suitable for Penny Readings. 


TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author 


of ‘City and Suburb.’ 62. 


CITY and SUBURB. By the Author of 


* George Geith, 


The WORLD in the CHURCH. By the 


Author of * George Geith.’ 


TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of 


* East Lynne,’ &c. 68. 


DENIS ,DONNE. , By Annie Thomas, 

uthor of ‘Theo Leigh.’ 6s. 

MAURICE DERING. By the Author 

GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author 

BARREN HONOUR. 

BORDER and BASTILLE. By the 
Author of * Maurice Dering.’ 6s. 

SWORD and GOWN. By the Author 


of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ &c. 6s. 

By the same 
Author. 68. 
of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 4s. 6d. 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. By 
the Author of * Lady Audley’s Secret.’ 63. 
SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SA 


RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 6s. 


Also, in circulation at all the Libraries. 
MILDRED ARKELL. By Mrs. 
HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &c. [This day. 


ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. 


By the Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A WOMAN’S WAY. By the Author 


of ‘ The Field of Life.’ 3 vols. 


SHOOTING and FISHING in the 


RIVERS, PRAIRIES, and BACKWOODS of NORTH 
MERICA. By B. H. REVOIL. 


Trystry Broruers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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LITERATURE 
+ 

The Story of the Great March. From the Diary 

of a Staff-Officer. By Brevet-Major George 

Ward Nichols, Aide-de-Camp to General 

Sherman. With a Map and Illustrations. 

(Low & Co.) 
A year—a little year—ago, a part of thé British 

ublic was invited by its teachers to believe 
that the American Civil War was over. The 
two great armies of the North were said to be 
ruined. General Grant, without a plan, but 
with a demoralized mob of armed men, was | 
pictured as floundering in the mud of the | 
James River, whence he would find it hard to 
escape from Lee, even with the loss of his stores 
and his artillery. General Sherman, having 
been drawn away from his base by Johnston, | 
and being unable to hold Atlanta in the face 
of Hood, was described as breaking up his camp 
and flying towards the sea, in the hope, unlikely 
to be fulfilled, of finding shelter from the enemy 
in his ships. Men who felt no objection to the | 
rise of a Slave-Empire, and women who admired | 
the chivalry of Preston Brooks, were incited 
by their teachers to kill the fatted calf and 
subscribe to the Confederate loan. Some people 
did as they were told. Clubs were jocose, and 
Capel Court rejoiced. Money poured in, and 
the prospects of the Cotton loan improved. 
Yet to soldiers who paid a fair attention to | 
events, it was already clear that the South | 
was broken, and that its submission was but a | 
question of details and of days. Lee was locked | 
fast in Richmond, just as Floyd had been closed 
in Fort Donelson and Pemberton in Vicksburg, 
with no avenue of escape left open to him but | 
such as led to capture and defeat. Sherman had | 
split the Confederacy into two halves, separating 
Lee from his supplies and paralyzing Hood. 

Of course the critics who prated about Grant | 
being without a plan and of Sherman being | 
drawn into a trap knew little of these great | 
captains ; not even the facts of their campaigns | 
during the current war. <A soldier who had 
studied the strategy which led to the capture 
of Donelson and Vicksburg would have found 
nothing to perplex him in Grant’s approaches 
towards Richmond. Ulysses Grant is a man of | 
genius; a soldier of new ideas; one who will be | 
found to have contributed fresh materials to the 
art of war. With him a siege is a campaign. 
Instead of driving off the covering army from 
a fort or city, as old rules insisted must be 
done, before commencing operations against | 
it, Grant manceuvres to keep the covering army 
near him, to throw it within the lines, to com- | 
pel it to take a part in the defence, and to fall 
when the beleaguered fortress falls. This plan | 
has the disadvantage of making a siege appear | 
long, perplexing critics, who cannot see that 
the close of the siege is to be, under this new | 
system, the close of a campaign. At Donelson, | 
at Vicksburg, Grant’s plan was carried out; | 
in each the covering army fell with the fortress, | 
and in each the blow was final. The fall of | 
Fort Donelson and its covering army put an | 
end to the war in Kentucky and western Ten- | 
nessee ; the fall of Vicksburg and its covering | 
army opened the River Mississippi, never to 
be closed again by the Southern guns. Each 
campaign was final; not only sweeping away 
the army in the field, together with the stores, 
guns, clothing, ammunition, but crushing in 
the catastrophe all sparks of the rebellious fire. 
Where Grant had once been, it was found im- 
possible to raise a second rebel corps. The fight- 
lng spirit was subdued. And that which had 








been done by Grant in the States of Tennessee 
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and Mississippi, was now being done by him, 
on a larger scale and with a stronger enemy, in 
Virginia,—was being done in precisely the same 
manner and with precisely thesame object. Grant 
had to weaken the Confederate army, shut it up 
within the lines of Richmond and Petersburg, 
and compel it to surrender when the capital 
fell. Hence the battles which he fought on his 
way to York River; hence his refusal to assault 
the lines on his first approach. He was making 
a campaign, not simply conducting a siege. 
Davis had boasted that the war could be main- 
tained, in Virginia alone, for twenty years after 


| Richmond fell ; but, like many other critics, he 


made the mistake of altogether misunderstand- 
ing Grant. This captain knew his object and 
the means by which he could gain it. Richmond 
without Lee would have given him little; 
Richmond and Lee falling together would give 
him everything he wanted —victory, union, 
peace. In spite of military and civil critics, his 
plans were crowned with a magnificent success. 
The war was finished at a blow, and the sur- 
render of Pemberton was justified in the 
surrender of Lee. 

Sherman, when we came to know him at all, 
was in some respects better comprehended by 
the critics than Grant had been. After Savan- 
nah fell into his power, all nonsense about his 
being drawn from his base and flying to his 
ships died out among us. The Horse Guards 
began to study his remarkable march ; and the 
Duke of Cambridge went to preside at a meet- 
ing of the United Services to hear an expla- 
nation of it in detail. From that day forward, 
simply because we began to know him, Sher- 
man became our hero of the war, and once or 
twice the newspapers ventured to say that the 
South would be conquered by his arms. 

Sherman’s march was a part of Grant’s cam- 
paign; and being a very original and dazzling 


/movement of war, we are glad to have the 


means, afforded by Major Nichols’s Diary, of 
studying it with a little care. 

Atlanta in De Kalb county, Georgia, the cen- 
tral point in the great march from Chattanooga 
to Raleigh, is one of those strange American 


_ cities which grow up in a day, and most of 
| which are happily without histories. 


Twenty 
years ago, Atlanta was a rolling plateau, green 
with grass and corn, but without a house. Two 
great railways crossed it—the line from Charles- 
ton to West Point, and that from Macon to 
Chattanooga; and in a dozen years the junc- 
tion of these great lines of road became a 
village, atown, a city, the centre of a grain and 
cotton district, a place of trade, of education, 
and of manufactures. Six churches, as many 
schools, two newspapers and a bank sprang into 
existence. Fine houses, with pretty gardens, 
lined its streets. All kinds of flowers bloomed 
gaily about its porches and verandahs ; most of 
all, English roses seemed to love the soil. When 
Georgia seceded from the United States, the 
position of Atlanta on the great railway lines, 
its high and inland situation, pointed it out as 
the best depét for war material in the South. 
Then, the pretty little city underwent a change. 
Granaries became magazines of arms and stores. 
On the rose-gardens sprang up mills and foun- 
dries, powder-works, cannon-factories ; the rural 
population giving place to mechanics and engi- 
neers, the cotton fields to redans and curtains. 
In a few months, Atlanta had become a fortress 
and a magazine, from which the rebel armies in 
the South and West were mainly supplied with 
cannon, rifles, sabres, shot and shell. Next 
after Richmond, it was the chief arsenal of the 
South. 

This change in its character brought on this 
beautiful and unhappy city the avenging armies 





of the North. Having taken Vicksburg, a 
stronghold which Jefferson Davis described, 
before it fell, as of more importance to the 
South than Richmond, Grant and Sherman 
laid the plan of a campaign in which they were 
to assail the two centres of the Confederacy at 
once; Grant marching on Richmond, Sherman 
on Atlanta; places of nearly equal strength, 
and each defended by a skilful general at the 
head of an unbroken host. Johnston, the Con- 
federate general commanding in Georgia, was 
a soldier not unworthy of Sherman’s steel; he 
was beaten and driven back; but though he 
was forced to evacuate Atlanta, he saved his 
army from destruction and from capture. The 
works round Atlanta were of the first class; 
a series of hills in advance of the city crowned 
with forts, connected by curtains, strengthened 
by redoubts mounting heavy field-guns; roads 
and slopes impeded by scrub and trees and 
guarded by rifle-pits; nearer to the lines a 
strong abattis, then a stockade, next a chevaus- 
de-frise, after these a palisade and a deep ditch, 
then the scarp and parapet of regular works. 
A commonplace general might have shut him- 
self up in these lines, in which case he could 
have defended them for a month, perhaps for 
a year, and then, like Pemberton at Vicksburg 
and Lee at Richmond, he would have succumbed 
to his foe and everything would have been lost. 
Johnston understood his business better; he 
saw that in presence of a man like Sherman 
the place was untenable; and he saved his 
army by yielding up the town. 

Davis judged him harshly, and removed him 
from his command. Then came Hood, a fighting 
general; who tried his hand at an assault, and 
being beaten off, went raiding into Tennessee ; 
imagining, like a New York critic, that Sher- 
man would be compelled to follow him in this 
wild-goose chase. Sherman rode after him to 
Gaylesville; saw him fairly starting on his 
way westward; sent the 4th and 23rd corps to 
General Thomas at Nashville with instructions 
how to deal with Hood; and then turned his 
own front towards Savannah and the sea-coast. 
The great army once led by Johnston was 
henceforth lost to the war. 

At Gaylesville, Sherman may be said to have 
stripped for the great march. He was going to 
Richmond; a distance like that from Paris to 
Bucharest ; and all that way of a thousand miles 
he would have to pass through an enemy’s 
country. For some part of his long journey he 
could reckon on no help, no stores, no forage, 
save those waifs and strays which his keen eye 
could see and his strong arm could seize. Aware 
that he might have to fight for every mile of 
ground, for every beast of burden, for every 
sack of corn, a sharp and short command from 
head-quarters reduced the army to its barest 
fighting and marching power. All the sick were 
sent back. Non-combatants were driven off 
from the camp. All impediments, such as 
horses, tents, chairs, tables, were left behind. 
Gustavus in Pomerania, Napier in Scinde, was 
not more peremptory than Sherman in Georgia. 
But the great general never asked a soldier to 
put up with worse fare and worse lodging than 
he reserved for himself. He slept in his blanket 
on the ground. He fed on hard tack; and 
when the Secretary-at-War, his guest, dined 
with him at Savannah, he apologized for 
the appearance of potted meats and fruits on 
his table as luxuries unbecoming a soldier’s 
mess. The troops had that undoubting faith in 
his genius which Napoleon inspired in his 
army and Nelson in his fleet. When he ordered 
things to be done which they could scarcel 





understand, they merely said, “ Well, he can't 
| make a mistake,” and—then they did it. 
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All the posts were drawn in, all the positions 
abandoned, all the communications cut. A last 
message, the three words “All is well,” was sent 
to General Thomas and the North, and then 
the great army, severed from its base, became a 
gigantic moving column; a thing with a new 
piece of history to make for itself. It might be 
a glorious surprise of victory; it might be a 
terrible tragedy of ruin; but in either case it 
was sure to be a story in which the human ele- 
ment of interest would be great. Except the 
squadrons which charged at Worcester and 
Naseby, no army was ever set in the field like 
that of Sherman. Many of the rank and file were 
gentlemen; poets, writers, advocates, preachers, 
bankers, landlords: such men as would mix in 
London society and be members of Pall Mall 
clubs. Many of the cavalry rode their own 
mares; many of the infantry had bought their 
own arms. They were persons of estate, accus- 
tomed to good houses and rich living. They 
had friends in high places, and luxurious homes 
awaiting their return. Some of the best regi- 
ments of Massachusetts and the western states 
were in the camp. And they were strong in 
number as in spirits; 70,000 fighting men of 
the best blood in America, counted after all 
the non-effectives had been left behind. What 
were they going to do? One thing was clear; 
they were going to defy all military rules, and 
at the risk of their lives to enlarge the art 
of war. 

Nothing like this flinging of an army of 
70,000 men from their base into a vague field 
of operation had ever been seen. A mov- 
able column is at best a perilous trial, even 
when formed on a small scale and sent into 
the territories of such foes as France en- 
counters in Algiers and England in India. 
The nearest approach to Sherman’s movement 
was the famous flank march after the Alma, 
when the allies broke up their camp and passed 
from their base at Old Fort and set off in search 
of a new one at Balaclava. It was a dangerous 
feat, contrary to rule, and has been sternly 
condemned. Yet this change of base was an 
affair of a day; the French and English ships 
were at hand; and the materials of war were 
all on board. Sherman had no supplies to 
fall back on. Between him and the sea lay 
three hundred miles of savannah, swamp and 
sand. A hundred watercourses crossed his path. 
He would have roads to make, morasses to 
turn, rivers to bridge and cross. Where was 
he to find food for that mighty host? Does 
manna grow on the beach and in the pine 
woods? asked one of his aides-de-camp. With 
thirty days’ rations in stock, he was going in 
search of his enemy and his supplies. It was 
an original and daring adventure; one to have 
puzzled a martinet like Raglan, and enough to 
have driven Aulic Councillors mad. But the 
officers and men of the Northern army put 
their trust in the man who in their belief could 
not make a mistake. “Where he puts us,” they 
would say to each other, “we are going in, 
and we are dead sure to whip the rebs— sure.” 
It is the spirit in which battles are won and 
republics saved. 

As he rides out of Gaylesville on this despe- 
rate seeming enterprise we catch a glimpse of 
Sherman. A tall, slim, iron-built figure, all 
nerve and sinew, with not an ounce of flesh 
to spare from his long limbs and body; a large 
head, long and conical, with slanting brow, 
crossed and cut by furrows; eyes of a dark 
brown colour; hair of the same hue, cropped 
close to the skull; a sandy beard and mous- 
tache, trimmed close and short; a big mouth, 
and lips pressed firmly on the stump of a cigar; 
«nm expression of countenance kindly and even 
humorous; but also, at the same time, keen, 





anxious, vigilant, suspicious:—such is the out- 
ward, visible hero of the Great March. He is 
forty-seven years old. He rides a powerful, but 
uncanny brute. His staff is smaller than that 
of any brigade commander in the service. He 
denies himself and his staff the luxury of a 
house. He has fewer servants, fewer horses, 
than the regulations allow. He has just refused 
the commission of Major-General in the regular 
army on the ground that such exalted rank 
should be kept in reserve by the authorities until 
the war is over, when the Government will be 
able to compare and judge men’s services with 
greater coolness. As he comes plunging along, 
we see the man’s character in the way in which 
he rides. The road is occupied by a brigade 
in motion; he turns into the fields, dashing 
through brush and briar, wading through streams, 
floundering into swamps, so long as these will 
yield a way ; and when forced to take the road 
again, you see that he pulls up his horse 
and halts until the brigade has passed. The 
smooth path, he says, is for the man on foot. 
Men with rifles and kits, not the general 
and his staff, have the first right to the road. 
Can we wonder at the trust in which sharp 
lawyers and solid farmers follow such a man? 
One day, looking back, the men saw a line of 
bridges in their rear in flames. “Guess, Charley,” 
says a trooper, “Sherman has set the river on 
fire.” To which Charley answers, “ Well, if he 
has, reckon it’s all right.” 

The first stage from Gaylesville was Atlanta ; 
now become useless to Sherman, and doomed 
to be by him abandoned aud destroyed. The 
railways had made it ; the factories had ruined 
it. In Sherman’s plans it was an obstacle 
to be removed,—a resting-place on his way 
to Savannah, to Columbia, and to Richmond. 
Having served its purpose, it was given up to 
the flames, that its workshops might never 
again be employed in casting shot and shell for 
the destruction of Northern lives. The rails had 
been torn up, the people sent away, and torches 
were now applied to the stores and magazines. 
A space of two hundred acres was soon on 
fire, and as the army marched away from it 
gaily towards Savannah, the most prosaic minds 
were touched with wonder and sadness at the 
calamity which had overtaken a city, once the 
pride of Georgia, and only recently transformed 
from a rose-garden into a magazine of arms. A 
New England brigade was left in the place until 
the fires had spread beyond the power of man 
to arrest their work, and then these Puritan 
troops marched out of the doomed and burning 
city with solemn tread, their band playing the 
wild anthem of ‘John Brown’s soul goes march- 
ing on,’ 

The army was divided for the march into 
two wings, General Howard commanding the 
right, General Slocum the left. General Kil- 
patrick handled the cavalry under Sherman’s 
orders. 

On the 13th of November Sherman’s com- 
munications with the North ceased ; eleven 
days later he had captured Milledgeville, capital 
of Georgia, from which the Legislature had only 
just time tofly before Slocum entered thestreets. 
On the 13th of December he stormed Fort 
M‘Allister, and a week later, he entered the 
evacuated city of Savannah. About this time 
clever critics began to see that, instead of 
Sherman being lost, he had really and finally 
conquered the South. 

As we have ventured to hint just now, the 
human interest of this story is greater than the 
military, and the best merit of a book like 
Major Nichols’s is, that it offers us a glimpse of 
the daily life of men in the camp, as well asa 
record of great events. We like to sit by the 
pine-log, and see how the Boston poet and 





the Western farmer play at the game of war: 
catching, mayhap, at pictures which help w 
to understand the camp life of our own 
Civil Wars. We hear the halt called, ang 
watch the divisions take up their ground, 
Tents are pitched for the night near a spri 
or watercourse ; a few sticks, two or thre 
logs of pine, are gathered ; a fire is lighted ; the 
kettle is soon bubbling for tea ; then come books, 
music, long yarns, cockfights, negro dances, and 
the nine o’clock bugle. Every one is early abed, 
—if a roll of flannel on the grass can be called 
a bed,—for every one knows that the a 
will be in motion before the sun is well y 
“ At three o'clock,” we read, “the watch-fires 
are burning dimly, and but for the occa. 
sional neighing of horses, all is so silent that 
it is difficult to imagine that twenty thousand 
men are within a radius of a few miles. The 
ripple of the brook can be distinctly heard a 
it breaks over the pebbles, or winds petulantly 
about the gnarled roots. The wind sweeping 
gently through the tall pines overhead only 
serves to lull to deeper repose the slumbering 
soldier, who in his tent is dreaming of his 
far-off Northern home. But in an instant all 
is changed. From some commanding elevation 
the clear-toned bugle sounds out the réveillé, 
and another and another responds, until the 
startled echoes double and triple the clarion 
calls. Intermingled with this comes the beating 
of drums, often rattling and jarring on unwilling 
ears. In a few moments the peaceful quiet 
is replaced by noise and tumult, arising from 
hill and dale, from field and forest. Camp 
fires, hitherto extinct or smouldering in dull 
grey ashes, awaken to new life and brilliancy, 
and send forth their sparks high into the mon- 
ing air. Although no gleam of sunrise blushes 
in the east, the harmless flames on every side 
light up the scene, so that there is no disorder 
or confusion. The esthetic aspects of this 
sudden change do not, however, occupy much 
of the soldier's time. He is more practically 
engaged in getting his breakfast ready. The 
potatoes are frying nicely in the well-larded 
pan ; the chicken is roasting delicately on the 
red-hot coals, and grateful fumes from steam- 
ing, coffee-pots delight the nostrils.” It is 
the old story in a new form. Romance is 
the condition of youth, and the offspring 
of exalted passions. Haidee has no eyes 
except for the sunset and for Juan’s face; 
but Zoe, knowing that youth has a shai 
appetite, bethinks her of frying eggs am 
taking bread and butter from her basket. 
Foragers go off to right and left; seizing all 
ducks, geese, pigs, sheep, calves, poultry, they 
can find. Mostly these foragers get in advance 
of the moving column, and wait by the road 
until their brigades come up, the subject of end- 
less jokes to the marching. “ Wall, you there! 
Whar did you steal them pigs?” says the funny 
man of the passing company. “Steal!” retorts 
the sentinel; “perhaps you would like to haveone 
of them pigs yourself,” and the line moves on, tos 
burst of laughter. There is a halt in the column. 
“The officer in charge of the pioneer corps, 
which follows the advance guard, has discovered 
an ugly place in the road, which must be ‘cordu- 
royed ’ at once, before the waggons can pass. The 
pioneers quickly teardown the fencenear by, and 
bridge over the treacherous place, perhaps at the 
rate of a quarter of a mile in fifteen minutes. 
rails are not near, pine saplings and split logs 
supply their place.” These faults in the 
occur very often, and the mending goes on from 
day to day. Col. Poe, of the Engineers, Te 
ported to his chief in Washington, that between 
Atlanta and Savannah he had to corduroy four 
hundred miles of bad road. No account was 
kept of such trifling as the erection of trestle- 
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bridges ; but the pontoon-bridges measured 
7,720 feet—a length of one mile and a quarter! 
Such-works could hardly have been made on 
march, in front of-an active enemy, in so 
short a timé, except for the fact, that almost 
every American is more or less of a mechanic, 
porn to the forest and the swamp, accustomed 
to deal with rough roads, and handy with 
the spade, the hammer and the saw. So far 
as possible the troops were spared from un- 
ysual labour, halted behind the workmen, 
and kept in the easiest fighting trim. “The 
soldiers, during the temporary halt, drop out 
of line on the roadside, lying upon their backs, 
supported by their still unstrapped knapsacks. 
If the halt is a long one, the different regiments 
march by right file, one behind the other, into 
the fields, stacking their muskets, and taking 
their rest at ease, released from their knapsacks. 
These short halts are of great benefit to the 
soldier. He gains a breathing-spell, has a chance 
to wipe the perspiration from his brow and the 
dust out of his eyes, or he pulls off his shoes 
and stockings to cool his swollen, heated feet, 
though old campaigners do not feel the need of 
this. He munches his bit of hard bread, or 
pulls out a book from his pocket, or oftener a 
pipe, to indulge in that greatest of luxuries to 
the soldier, a soothing, refreshing smoke. Here 
may be seen one group at a brook-side, bathing 
their heads and drinking ; and another, crowded 
round an old song-book, are making very fair 
music. One venturesome fellow has kindled 
a fire, and is brewing a cup of coffee. All are 
happy and jolly; but when the bugle sounds 
‘Fall in’ and ‘ Forward,’ in an instant every 
temporary occupation is dropped, and they are 
on the road again.” By these lights we see the 
army on its march. Then comes the halt, the 
camping, the night’s amusements, the early 
tattoo, and the taps—Lights out! The fires 
burn low, and the soldiers areasleep. “ Around 
the slumbering host the picket-guards kept 
quiet watch, while constant, faithful hearts in 
Northern and Western homes pray that the 
angels of the Lord may encamp around the 
sleeping army.” 

One of Sherman’s objects in the Great March 
was to destroy all warlike stores and means of 
transport, including railways, bridges and canals. 
Everything that could serve an army in the field 
was set on fire; but nothing else was harmed save 
only dogs. On these instruments of tyranny the 
soldiers had no mercy. Mastiffs, bloodhounds, 
terriers, every class of dogs that could be used 
for hunting negroes and for tracking Federal 
fugitives were shot. 

When they had taken possession of Savannah 
the troops were soon-at home. Very few of the 
citizens left their houses, and the troops, with 
the ready wit which characterizes all Ameri- 
cans, built themselves wooden huts in the public 
squares, and took to oysters, flirting, capons, 
and champagne with the alacrity of men who 
had been used for weeks to hard tack, male 
society, and muddy streams. Lots of them 
were soon in love. The people fraternized with 
the blue-coats, treated the war of Georgia as 
finally closed, and begged their new friends to 
pay the South Carolinians the wages of their 
crimes. In less than a fortnight Major Nichols 
says the army was acclimatized in Savannah. 

But love and oyster-suppers were not to 
last beyond their little month. In the third 
week of January the army began to move 
once more. No one knew by what route it 
would march; whether by way of Charleston, 
Branchville, or Augusta, into each of which alarge 
Confederate force was thrown by Beauregard ; 
but every one comprehended that its goal was 
Richmond. New York writers inferred that 
the first stage would be Charleston, and this 








was the first impression of Sherman’s staff. 
Capture of Charleston was the daily hope and 
nightly prayer of the North; and by keeping 
close to the sea the army would be always near 
its base of supply and support. But Sherman, 
a man of original strategy, surprised his staff 
by saying he could take Charleston by operating 
a hundred miles from its walls more easily 
than by direct assault. It was to be done by 
flanking. Sherman is a real discoverer in this 
branch of military art. Most of his great 
achievements, including all his bloodless victo- 
ries, were the results of his profound mastery 
of flank movement. His plan was to conquer 
without sacrificing life. Fighting generals like 
Hood affected to treat such soldiership with 
scorn, and Confederate ladies had their little 
jokes about a man who never faced his enemy 
in a fair field. A Georgian lady thought she 
was crushing one of his staff officers when she 
said to him with her curling lip, “ Well, I sup- 
pose you are going to flank us.” They were, 
indeed, going to flank the South. Sherman’s 
guiding rule was that every place could be 
turned, and that when a place is turned it is 
taken. And he certainly proved his rule by his 
success, Johnston was rarely beaten out of a 
position ; he was hustled out of it, so-to say. 
A felicitous example of this strategy occurred at 
the Charleston Railway, near Savannah, where 
a strong Confederate force had thrown up 
works. Gen. Foster had sent a corps against 
these works, and lost fifteen hundred men with- 
out dislodging the enemy. Sherman turned the 
position ; the Confederates fell back; and the 
Northerners occupied the important post of 
Pocotaligo, with a loss of only ten men killed 
and wounded. The consternation in Richmond 
was supreme. 

By marching through the heart of South 
Carolina, instead of skirting the sea, Sherman 
pierced the State in its most vital part. It was 
the boast of Davis and Breckenridge that the 
sea was not necessary to the South. The ports 
might be given up, and their power would be 
stronger for the loss. Their strength lay inland. 
Well, Sherman marched inland; shutting up 
one Confederate general in Augusta, another in 
Branchville, a third in Charleston, and a fourth 
in Columbia. These generals never knew where 
the blow would fall, and it never fell where they 
thought it likely to do. As Sherman moved 
up northward, leaving Charleston on his right, 
Beauregard was confident that he would have 
to assault Branchville, a great railway centre, 
and a post from which he could equally menace 
Charleston and Augusta. Branchville was, ac- 
cordingly, strengthened with works, and occu- 
pied in force. But Sherman cut the railway 
lines, turned the place, and compelled the enemy 
to abandon their works and guns. Branchville 
passed, and Columbia gained, Charleston fell of 
itself,— as Sherman had foretold in Savannah. 

Wilmington followed suit, as the army 
pushed on northward to Cheraw, to Golds- 
borough, to Raleigh, near which proud and 
beautiful city the war was closed by the sur- 
render of Johnston’s forces to Sherman. 

Into that singular episode of the Great March 
—the treaty with Johnston, which the Govern- 
ment in Washington set aside,—this is not the 
place to enter, except so far as it illustrates 
Sherman’s character. The treaty was not rati- 
fied in Washington, and Sherman was ordered 
to resume his task. The great General in- 
stantly obeyed. He neither resigned his com- 
mission nor disputed the orders which he had 
received. That he was deeply hurt in his pride 
he let the world know, very promptly; but it 
never occurred to his mind to contend with 
the civil power. 

Sherman’s genius comes out brightly in the 





war. He was not one of the fighting Generals. 
When it was necessary to hit hard, as at Averys- 
borough and Bentonville, no Hooker, no Hood 
could strike more vigorously than he; but the 
peculiarity of his march is, that it was a great 
campaign conducted without a great battle. If 
it be the highest praise of genius that it pro- 
duces magnificent results with trifling pertur- 
bations, Sherman well deserves that praise. It 
is doubtful whether the long history of war 
affords an example of such splendid military 
achievements at so slight a cost of life. 








The Queen’s Messenger ; or, Travels on the High- 
ways and Bye-ways of Europe. By Major 
Herbert Byng Hall. (Maxwell & Co.) 

Tuis is a thoroughly pleasant book, some super- 

fluity of frolicsomeness allowed for; but indeed 

it could hardly be otherwise. Her Majesty 
has not a more valuable, intelligent staff of 
subjects than those so agreeably represented by 

Major Hall; and not without grateful experience 

do we say that lucky is the traveller who chances 

to fall in with one of the confraternity. The 
service implies health, high spirits, promptitude 
in decision, courtesy in overcoming difficulties, 
knowledge of languages and customs, quickness 
of observation ; and is hardly to be carried out 
during a series of years without its including 
such adventures as the one we will let our 
author describe in his pleasant, off-hand fashion ; 


“One of my most vivid recollections of Russian 
adventure relates to a journey during which I 
endured some of the most painful, I may say dan- 
gerous hours of my life, owing to my driver being 
drunk, of which fact I was utterly ignorant when 
we started from the post-house. The night was 
clear, and the moon shone brightly from a cloudless 
sky; but the weather was intensely cold, in fact, 
the centre of the road was as hard as a sheet of ice, 
and consequently I travelled rapidly, while on each 
side of me the snow was soft and many feet deep. 
I was alone, and had very recently enjoyed a cup 
of hot tea, to which had been added a dash of cognac; 
and having lighted my pipe, I jumped into my 
sledge warm and comfortable—so warm and cozy, 
in fact, that I soon fell into a sound and undis- 
turbed slumber, to which the smooth and rapid 
progress of my sledge greatly contributed, when all 
at once I was aroused from my home dreams by a 
tremendous crash —to find myself, sledge, and 
horses firmly fixed, indeed half buried, in the snow. 
To rub my eyes, jump from the carriage heavily 
fur-clad as I was, and to plunge up to my thighs in 
the snow (for there had been a recent thaw, and 
the snow was soft on the road-sides), and at the 
same time to recollect that I was unarmed and 
alone in the centre of an unfathomable Russian 
pine forest, at two A.M., with my despatches in the 
sledge, and no help at hand, was the work of a 
moment. In the next instant I was startled by a 
human howl, of such intensity that I verily believe 
no hungry pack of wolves in the forest could have 
rivalled it; and at the same time I discovered that 
my postillion was in fierce combat with one of the 
tallest and most powerful men I ever beheld, while 
a dozen other wretches of the same type were how]l- 
ing and screeching, and rushing to the scene of 
action. By the bright light of the moon I was also 
enabled to observe in the road track before me 
about a score of sledges heavily laden, each drawn 
by one small horse, and carrying merchandise ; 
while two lay floundering in the snow on the oppo- 
site side of the road, against which we had driven 
and got the worst of it. All these untoward events 
occurred in far less time than I have told them. 
Before I proceed, however, it may be as well to 
remark that while every word I write is fact, an 
order did exist, and probably still exists, in Russia, 
which commands that everything and every person 
—man and beast—shall make way for those who 
travel with a ‘ Poteragena,’ or authority for courier 
horses, or, in other words, all official persons. But 
the wretched serf, my postillion, though not too 
drunk to keep his seat while his little horses kept 
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the road at a gallop, was far too drunk to see the 
impossibility of passing anything but a flock of 
crows in the narrow lane between two high banks 
of snow. Therefore, as I subsequently discovered, 
although every human effort had been made on his 
blowing his horn to permit us to pass, it was all in 
vain. But he was in no state to reason ; moreover, 
he probably saw double, which naturally widened 
the wayside. Thus driving furiously, he upset the 
hindermost sledge, at the same time, in Russian 
fashion, lashing the driver with his whip; but the 
second shock was too great even for my heavier 
sledge, and thus we became fixed, horses and car- 
riage, fast in the deepsnow. Happily, most happily, 
reason came to my aid, and a moment’s thought 
sufficed to convince me of the dangerous position 
in which I found myself, and that discretion surely 
was far better than valour. It was quite evident 
that my driver was in fault; and had I attempted 
to take his part, or made any effort to defend him, 
my own life, as well as the despatches, would have 
been perilled. Heavily therefore as I was clad— 
observing that blows had already passed between 
him and the athletic Russian I have named—I 
made a rush at the former, wrenched the uplifted 





whip from his hand, seized him firmly by the throat, | 
and throwing him backwards on the snow, I broke | 


the whip in two, and stood with outstretched arms 
calmly before him. Meanwhile the whole troop of 
sledge-drivers had gathered around us, evidently 
showering threats and imprecations on our h 
which unpleasant language I happily did not under- 
stand; at the same time uttering the most dia- 
bolical howls I ever heard before or since. Bitter 
cold as was the night, the perspiration poured 
down my forehead, and if I did not experience 
absolute fear—and it occurs to me that I certainly | 
did—why, I most assuredly uttered an inward | 
prayer for Heaven’s protection, feeling that the | 
odds were twenty to one that I should perish like | 
a dog, or be murdered far away from all I loved on | 
earth, in the dense pine solitude. It was by no | 
means a pleasant position in which to find one’s 
self, I do assure you gentlemen who live at home | 
at ease. Indeed, had I ventured, without the aid of 

a Tom Sayers or two, to strike a blow, or made the | 
slightest effort to defend my drunken friend, then 
cooling himself in the snow, with the thermometer 

29° below zero, the fate of both of us would have 
been vastly disagreeable, for I never beheld such 
brutal anger, nay, ferocity, as that which the 
moonlight pern itted me to discover on the dirty 
faces of the leader and his followers, as by offers of 
money, attempted smiles, which must have looked 
like grins, and general affability of demeanour, I 
endeavoured to appease them. At this moment 
the postillion arose from his sprawling position on 
the snow; luckily, 1 had possessed myself of his 
whip, for making a rush at the leaders, he cut their 
slight cord traces, and, vaulting on to one of the 
animals’ backs, tried to make off, whether to escape 
for assistance or leave me to my fate I know not; 
but thought rapid as lightning soon told that 
if left alone I must perish in the snow, even if I 
escaped a worse fate. Once more, then (recollect 
he was intoxicated, and a lighter man than myself), 
I threw him on the snow. At this moment how 
great was my happiness when a travelling Pole, who 
spoke German, rode up in the midst of the fray, 
coming from the direction towards which I was 
travelling! No glimpse of a distant sail to the 
wrecked sailor on araft, no alms to the half-starved 
beggar, was ever more welcome than the appearance 
of that bearded Jew. I k on the race 
without thinking of him, and could scarcely refuse 
to accept a bill, even though it were to be dis- 
counted at sixty per cent., were I again to meet 
him. He immediately came to my aid, and it is 
to his help as much as the calm demeanour which 
Providence permitted me to assume in the hour of 
danger, that in all probability I 
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y I am indebted for 
the privilege of being alive to tell this tale. Suffice 
it to say that, after considerable parley, great humi- 
liation and politeness on my part, some forbearance 
and inconceivable vociferation on that of my ene- 
mies, peace was made, and the leader seemed at 
length to be convinced that I had had no share in the 
upsetting of his sledges or their contents, which lay 
scattered on the snow ; and I must do him the justice 
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to admit that, when thus convinced, he contented 
himself with liberal indulgence in savage threats 
and oaths, which he launched at the head of my 
driver, but which were to be put into practical 
execution on some future day. He then called his 
men together, and after herculean efforts, they 
extracted my half-buried sledge and horses from 
the snow, dragged it past the caravan, and sent me 
on my way rejoicing.” 

A day and night ride with a Tartar to Con- 
stantinople is another of the episodes to be 
commended to the reader. Major Hall, too, 
gives us shrewd and graphic sketches of life and 
manners in the Swedish, Prussian, Russian, 
Austrian, and Spanish capitals, with hints as 
to what Sir Dugald Dalgetty called “the pro- 
vant,” eminently worthy of being treasured up. 
In short, as a genuine, manly book, illustrating 
the life, manners and accomplishments of those 
to whom England has been much indebted 
in many a crisis, this volume may be recom- 
mended. 





Handbook for Travellers in Russia, Poland, 
and Finland. (Murray.) 
Mr. Michell, whose name is subscribed to the 
Preface of this book, might very well have 
claimed the title of author, instead of 
editor. “The present Handbook does indeed 
vary materially from the edition corrected in 
1849 ;” so materially, that at first sight one 
hardly recognizes, in the volume before us, the 
Handbook for Travellers in Northern Europe, 
published by Mr. Murray sixteen years ago. 
In Part IL. of that book, Poland and Russia 
were treated together, not separately, as by 
Mr. Michell, and the Caucasian, Persian, and 
Pekin routes here given did not appear at 
all. Owing to the Hungarian, Crimean, and 
last Polish war, it has been requisite to add 
many memorabilia to the historical notices, 





both general and particular, and thé relaxation ! 


of the passport system, of the Custom House 
regulations, the emancipation of the serfs, and 
the progress of free discussion and of reform in 
the dominions of the Czar, have rendered a 
change of tone necessary in referring to the 
Russian Government. On the whole, a new 


seventh territorial part of the earth’s surface 
could hardly have been dealt with mote 
briefly. To each of the three Parts are 
prefixed the historical and other notices 
usual in Mr. Murray’s Handbooks. Mp 
Michell, who was Interpreter to the War Prison, 
at Lewes, in 1855, and is now attaché to 
the British Embassy in Russia, is doubtless 
quite aw fait in all that concerns the langua 
and history of that country. This being the 
case, it is, perhaps, to be regretted that the 
notices of those subjects are so extremely 
meagre. Another defect is, that there are 
no chronological tables. Conciseness is, of 
course, a primary object; but we are ip. 
clined to think few travellers would object 
to a score or two of pages being added to 
the volume, provided they furnished a really 
complete view of the history of the three 
countries dealt with, and a tolerably clear 
insight into the grammatical structure of their 
languages, Little, indeed, is to be gleaned from 
the present lingual notices. Who, for example, 
could have any notion of a Russian verb from 
what is said at page 27? While on this subject, 
we may add that z appears to us an objection. 
able representative of the Russian j; and h, 
by itself, an équally bad one of the Russian x, 
“Good” in Russian is not horosho, but khorosho, 
Moreover, dj is not required to symbolize the 
Persian jim for: English readers. Again, one 
would think from what is said of Griboyedoff 
in the notice of Russian literature, that he had 
written nothing but the one play there men- 
tioned, instead of a volume. While noticing 
corrigenda, we may also mention that, at 
page 126, the area of Russia is given in square 
miles, and the population is apparently also 
computed according to square miles, whereas, 
in reality, the miles in the latter case should 
be geographical square miles. 

To return to the general plan of the work, 


, we find that there are seventeen routes given 


Handbook for Russia was urgently required ; | 


and there is good reason to hail the appearance 
of this recruit in the scarlet ranks of Mr. 
Murray’s guide-corps. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that even 
in this volume we have anything like a com- 
plete chronicle of all that is noteworthy in so 
gigantic an empire as Russia. The ice is broken, 
and that is all. Of the 164 pages oceupied with 
Russian routes, 110are devoted to St. Petersburg 
and Moscow alone, and the descriptions of other 
remarkable places are extremely brief, while 
whole provinces remain yet to be parcelled out 
into routes. Siberia, for example, with its five 
millions of square miles, occupies less than a 
page, and that page might well be condensed 
into the preliminary notiée, “Read Michie’s 
Siberian Route from Pekin to St. Petersburg.” 
Caucasia, again, about which so much has been 
written, and which, for its beautiful scenery, 
its magnificent castles and monasteries, and its 
historical reminiscences, deserves a handbook 
to itself, is dealt with in a pitiful fashion 
indeed. As for the routes to Persia, for infor- 
mation regarding which Mr. Michell returns 
thanks in his Preface, all that need be said is 
that gratitude was never evoked for smaller 
mercies 

It will now be well to point out to the 


a 


reader what he has to expect in this new 
Handbook. The whole volume runs to 275 


pages, of which 214 are given to Russia, 35 to 
Poland, and the rest to Finland. A region 
comprising nine millions of square miles, the 





in Russia, all of which belong, more or less 


| directly, to. the grand lines of communication 


between—1i. Berlin and Petersburg; 2. Peters- 
burg, Astrakhan, and Persia; 3. Petersburg 
and Teflis; 4. Petersburg and Odessa; and 
5. Petersburg and Kiakhta. The second 
route, London to Petersburg by sea, receives, 
and perhaps requires, only a few lines. The 
eighth route, Tver to Astrakhan, and all the 
routes from the tenth to the seventeenth, 
except the eleventh, are more or less meagre, 
and require expansion. Take, for instance, the 
notice of Pultova, in the tenth route. It would 
surely be desirable to know something more 
about so celebrated a locality than that there is 
an iron column there, that the town stands on a 
hill, with a river at the foot of it, that there is 
a mound of earth in the middle of the battle 
field, and that “large quantities of leeches” 
are found in the marshes, 

Twelve routes are given through Poland, 
of which all but the first, from Berlin to War- 
saw, are mere skeletons. Finland furnishes one 
route, from Stockholm to Wyhorg, by Abo and 
Helsingfors. The second and third Parts of the 
volume must, therefore, be looked upon as mere 
pegs on which to hang more complete matter 
hereafter. 

It is satisfactory to find that so competent a 
judge as Mr. Michell views the present state of 
Russia with so much complacency, and looks 
forward to a still brighter future. The following 
extract will show his opinion of the present 
reign, and his hope of continued progress :— 

‘‘The Emperor Alexander theSecond was crowned 
at Moscow on the 7th September, 1856. His acces- 
sion was marked by the introduction of vast reforms 
in the administration. Corruption was prosecuted 
and punished. The army was reduced to the lowest 
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limits compatible with the dignity and safety of 
the country, and the term of military service was 
shortened. Railways were projected and com- 
menced, and commercial and industrial enterprise 
of every kind was liberally promoted in view of 
restoring the prosperity of the empire, much im- 
aired by the war. Overtrading, however, induced 
by an artificial encouragement, added its disastrous 
effects to financial embarrassment, and assisted in 
depreciating the currency of the country, no longer 
metallic. New loans were made, and a system of 
financial publicity adopted. But the most glorious 
monument of the reign of the Emperor Alexander 
the Second will ever be the emancipation of the 
serfs. ‘Their manumission had been frequently 
contemplated. The delegates in Catherine the 
Second’s parliament had suggested it; Alexander 
the First had counsellors who ardently desired to 
see its abolition, and even the Emperor Nicholas 
had contemplated a more mitigated form of per- 
sonal bondage. In 1838 a section of the nobility 
petitioned for its entire abolition. In 1852 the 
Minister of the Interior actually drew up a plan of 
gradual emancipation, which was to have been 
carried into execution in the spring of 1854. In 
1859 the nobility of the province of Lithuania 
having offered to free their serfs, the Emperor 
Alexander the Second convoked a commission at 
St. Petersburg, which was charged with the pre- 
paration of an act of general emancipation. This 
was proclaimed on the 3rd-March, 1861, when all 
the serfs (about 23 millions) acquired personal 
liberty and civil rights. A period of two years was 
allowed for the appropriation of land to the peasants, 
who have acquired the ‘perpetual usufruct’ of the 
houses and plots of ground which they occupied at 
the time of emancipation ; the allotments of land 
being, however, circumscribed by a scale which 
varies according to the locality and quality of the 
soil. The compulsory appropriation to each peasant 
varies from a minimum of 1 dessiatina (23 acres) to 
a maximum of 12 dessiatinas in the steppe districts. 
In the central parts of Russia the extent of the 
allotments is, on an average, about 4 dessiatinas 
(10 acres) to each peasant. Beyond this, the en- 
franchised serf is permitted to acquire additional 
lands on terms of mutual agreement with the landed 
proprietors. Those terms are regulated by a body 
of officials, called ‘ Arbitrators of the Peace,’ who 
draw up and register the deeds of sale or lease. The 
Government in such cases advances the purchase- 
money to the peasant by the issue of redemption- 
bonds, bearing 5 per cent. interest, which proprietors 
can only realize at a considerable loss; but the 
Government is refunded by a series of payments 
extending over a certain number of years, The 
communes being responsible, as corporations, to 
the State for such repayments, their members are 
circumscribed in their liberty of locomotion until 
they have paid their share of the heavy liability 
incurred. It is calculated that the Government 
will advance 300 millions of rubles in these trans- 
actions, by which each peasant is enabled to become 
an independent and considerable landed proprietor. 
The larger estates of the nobles are in the mean- 
while deprived of agricultural labour, and are being 
very generally thrown out of cultivation or farmed 
out.to the peasantry. In the ancient provinces of 
Poland, since the insurrection which broke out in 
Poland and Lithuania in 1863, the proprietors are 
forced by ukaz to cede such portions of additional 
lands as the peasants may desire to purchase ; but 
the measure has not been applied to Russia Proper. 
The emancipation was carried out peaceably, with 
only a few partial agrarian outbreaks, produced 
chiefly by erroneous interpretations of the law. 
Among the many other important reforms which 
followed the Act of Emancipation we may signalize 
the introduction of new courts of law on the basis 
of open trial by jury, which come into operation at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg during the course of 
1865. Corporal punishment was abolished in 1868, 
and the penalty of death is now only inflicted on 
the sentences of courts-martial in cases of incen- 
diarism and other crimes requiring special measures 
of repression. The nut has entirely disappeared 
as an instrument of punishment. The disabilities 
of the Jews have been removed; the commerce of 
the country has been relieved of oppressive regu- 
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lations, and thrown open to natives and foreigners dressed “To a young Lady who had expressed 


alike; municipal charters have been conferred on 
St. Petersburg and Moscow; the passport system 
has been modified to an extent that leaves no room 
for complaint ; the liberty of speech and thought 


denied under the previous reign may now be fully | 


exercised, except in the form of public meetings for 
political purposes ; and the censorship of the press 
has been reduced to a mitigated form. Public in- 


struction is being vigorously pursued, and education 


brought within the reach of the humblest. The 
Universities and superior schools have been re- 
modelled and deprived of their once semi-military 
character. A classical system of education is being 
promoted, and the clergy are being raised socially 
and intellectually. These, and many other wise 
reforms uf the Emperor Alexander the Second, too | 
numerous and complex here to be specified, form, 

as it were, the basis of those Representative Insti- | 


tutions which his Imperial Majesty is confidently | 
expected to bestow on his loyal people.” 

All this is extremely gratifying; but for the | 
mere traveller the most interesting new fact | 
connected with Russia is, that railroads have 
been introduced, and are being constructed 
along the lines of country which he would most | 
desire to see. It cannot be too widely known 
that Nijni Novogorod may be reached from 
London in six days, and that in a fortnight 
one may return to English comforts, having 
seen Petersburg, the Great Fair, and that won- | 
derful Moscow, the sight of which surpasses 
all other sights in the world, not excepting | 
Constantinople. 





NEW POETRY. 

Books of verse swarm upon our table, but 
they are not of the refreshing kind solicited in | 
this hot weather. The limpid fountain of fresh 
lyric poetry is invisible, save in Love: a Selec- 
tion from the best Poets, edited by Mr. Thomas 
Shorter (Pitman). But the delight here lies 
among old favourites, from the faint, sad lyrics | 
of Shelley to the intensely tender melodies of | 
Motherwell,—from Shakspeare’s Sonnets to | 
Herrvick’s noble numbers. A book of this kind | 
could hardly fail to be interesting ; but Mr. Shor- | 
ter is by no means fitted for the post of editor. | 
There are too many instances of bad taste: some | 
of our best love-pieces are omitted, and many | 
of our worst crop up abundantly. Then, again, 
Mr. Shorter sins by taking the most imper- 
tinent liberties,—such as cutting down Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘ Lord, Lady, and Poet lowly born,’ 
and clipping Thackeray’s ‘Old Bachelor’ into 
half-a-dozen lines. In fact, the work is clumsily 
done, and the book will not do for particular 
people. 

There is nothing to praise in Sybil’s “ Ugo- 
lino,” and other Poems (Newby). The leading | 
poem is a very crude paraphrase of the famous | 
episode in the ‘Inferno,’ and the language is | 
in the distorted style of the subjoined :— | 

Children ! where are ye? wake, oh, wake! I gasp; 
The darkness hath o’ercome me, let me clasp 
Some living thing, that hath a kindred soul, 
For I am mad, gone madl— " ” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


And T must dole 

The mouldy bread in crumbs. ‘The pitcher lies 
Empty! What odds? I soon shall hear the cries 
Of thirst and famine—God! my God! look down, 
I’ve many sins to mourn. Thou wilt not frown 
On such a paltry wretch ! No manhood left ; 

Of life, of hope, of children, all bereft! 

Brigata! Anselm! Sleep they soundly yet? 

Sleep on, poor souls, ye may not long forget 

The shipwreck of your hopes, and mine the blame. 


| 


The “other poems” are no better.—We greatly 
prefer Compensation, and other Poems, by Emily 
Jane May (Stock), which are really fanny. Miss 
Emily Jane May writes verse as Miss Cornelia 
Blimber might have written it. Her very good 
sense, her information, and her command of 
Latinisms,—gifts which might float her respect- 
ably over a piece of prose,—render her “poetry” 
very queer indeed. Take the following, ad- 





a wish to join the Established Church” :— 


The step you now have under consideration, 
Perhaps may be subject of congratulation, 

But that will depend very much on the views 
Which incline you a new form of worship to choose. 
Though I have said new, it is rather the old,— 

That you now use a form, you have not to be told, 
Good, bad, or indifferent, as chance may decree, 

Or the mood of the minister happens to be. 


It still is a form, to all save the speaker, 

As must own at the last e’en the novelty seeker,— 
That our prayers you admire is a proof of good taste, 
For their language is pure, comprehensive and chaste, 
Let the worshippers bring a devotional heart, 

In no service more holy can mortal bear part, 

And as for the creed you are taught to profess, 

In no other communion is conscience bound less. 

The terms of Church-membership no one need lose, 
Though the doctrines he hold of ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ — 
As witness the late Privy Council decision, 


| Which implies that the Articles want a revision, 
| But that is a question for Clergy alone, 


The layman’s opinions are clearly his own, 
And the broad and the narrow, the high and the low, 
In the same bond of fellowship onward may go. 


Then a Churchman ’s not bound to abandon the use 
Of innocent pleasures to ’scape their abuse, 
He trusts to the verdict of conscience within, 
Not the voice of a sect, to decide what is sin. 
This freedom extends to the use of the tongue, 
| The conventional words passing current among 
The cliques of Dissent, once sentiments hearty 
Of piety—‘‘Shibboleths now of a party.” 


He need not affect, but with true independence, 

Of his own words and deeds taking superintendence, 
On God’s goodness relying, with confidence willing, 
And all known requirements strictly fulfilling— 


He may live in the world without giving offence, 
Nor of dwelling apart from it make a pretence,— 

In the world we are placed, and by no segregations 
Can we keep ourselves pure or avoid its temptations. 
This seems a mistake, of sheer folly the birth, 

In those who themselves deem the salt of the earth,— 
If the salt be kept off from the food which it tends 
To preserve, is it strange that corruption extends? 
*Tis a cowardly warrior who shrinks from the fight, 
In the fear that his armour will come out less bright ; 
More heroic the virtue, that shows by example, 

How to win in the strife and on evil to trample. 

Of the pearl of great price one may be in possession, 
Without any flaming religious profession, 

In being, not seeming, the true secret lies, 

Which the favour of Heaven will gain as a prize. 

Be sincere then and earnest in all that you do, 

And let T'ruth be your guide now and all your life through ; 
What is Truth? do you ask, fearing no contradiction, 
I define it, “‘One’s highest and deepest conviction !” 
Act up to this standard, and you will not stray 

Very far into error, but keep wisdom’s way, 

And just as you practise whate’er you think right, 
Will your soul be illumined by increase of light. 


‘ 


Of far more importance the state of the heart 
In relation to God, than to what distinct part 
Of the Christian community you may belong,— 
But act from conviction, you cannot be wrong. 


Now, the fact that the above is really good 
sense, adds to its peculiarity as a piece of verse. 
In real life, Miss May is surely a most reason- 
able person, with a discernment quite above 
the average of young ladies, and it is a pity she 
will rhyme and publish—Even doggrel like 
hers, however, is more tolerable than the re- 
spectable mediocrity of Leon de Beaumanoir 
(Chapman & Hall), in which “A&milia Julia” 
writes just well enough to escape criticism of 
any kind. 

In Claudia, by Mrs. Frederick Prideaux 


| (Smith, Elder & Co.), we do find gleams of 


poetry—much promise and some little perform- 
jance. The story is that of a fair convert to 
| Christianity, and her adventures in Rome and 

Britain during the reign of the Emperor Clau- 
| dius. We give an extract descriptive of the 
| flight of certain Jews from Rome on the night 
| of a massacre :-— 
| Yet one of these, 
| Aristobilus, of the royal race 
Of Maccabeeus, listened and believed. _ 
And bore his dark-eyed Miriam and their babes 
On some pretext of summer holiday, 
In a gay pleasure-galley down the stream 
To Ostia, where his favourite villa stood 
On a green island southward of the port. 

Now as the galley glided down the stream, 

It passed the humble lodging by the shore 
Where Julius dwelt; and through the window came 
The mournful chanting of a Hebrew psalm. 
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“Deliver me, my God! deliver me | 
From those that rise against me.” And the throng 
Of full-toned vowels rolling down the air } 
Melted the proud heart of the Maccabee 
To thoughts of brotherhood ; so giving charge, } 
To steer the galley to the wall, he bade 
The rowers pause; then standing at full height, 
He called aloud— 
**O man of God! come down. 
The sun is low already, and the gates 
Are far for weary limbs. Come down and speed 
With us to Ostia.” And Julius heard. 
As weary to the death with the long toil 
Of that most mournful day, and sick at heart 
To think how many of his stiffnecked race 
Refused to flee,—he slowly moved about, 
Filling his scrip, preparing to depart ; 
But almost praying that his feet might fail 
To bear him forth ; so much to be desired 
Seemed a quick entrance into life, though won 
By the most cruel death. But when he heard 
This friendly voice that in the Hebrew tongue 
Called from the river, all his mind was changed 
And opened kindly to the nearer warmth. 
Therefore he looked forth gratefully and knew 
The Maccabee, and swift-descending came 
On board the galley. 
Now when they had rowed 
Two furlongs’ length beyond the city walls, 
The ominous sun sank down as red as blood, 
Behind a black-barred vapour far to sea. 
The crimson on the ripples faded out ; 
The flush upon the cloudlets overhead 
Died in a moment; and the fiery glow 
That lit the city’s smoky canopy 
Went out in darkness, as the light goes out 
From an extinguished torch. Then at that sign, 
Without a word, the rowers ceased their strokes 
And pale with dreadful expectation stayed 
The drifting galley on the ashy stream, 
With backward oars. While all on board of her 
Listened in breathless silence. 
Soon, too soon, 
The noise of sudden tumult shook the air, 
Borne down the echoing water. Mocking shouts, 
Shrieks of despair, and rush of rapid feet 
In timid flight or fierce pursuit; and cries 
For mercy, shortened by the cruel sword ; 
All these were there, and all by distance blent 
To ghastly harmony; but not a clash 
Of meeting weapons : for the slaughter fell 
Upon defenceless households, gathering 
For evening prayer. Then Miriam clasped her babes 
So closely to her straining breast, they woke 
And wailed aloud; and at the tender sound 
Her dry-eyed horror melted into tears. 


It will be admitted that the lady who, in her 
first volume, can describe so well and express 
so forcibly, gives excellent promise for the 
future. ‘Claudia, in fact, only just falls 
short of being very good. The writer has the 
gift of telling a story, and the theme she has 
chosen shows more wealth of resource than 
the fantastic melodies, indicative of obscure 
diseases of the heart and brain, indulged in by 
even some of our popular poetesses. With a 
better subject, she will write better, and we 
shall not be surprised to meet her on higher 
ground. At all events, her present graces are 
not showy. There are indications which imply 
that she would succeed in the treatment of a 
modern English story—in verse, of course. 
Next on our list comes Mr. Netherby, author 
of Songs and Poems (Ward, Lock & Tyler). This 
is his “ manner”:— 
I love the fresh, bright morn, 
And I love the pensive eve, 
When the eglantine and thorn 
Fragrant, dewy garlands weave; 
And I love some chosen page, 
And I love the voice of song, 
And it glads me to engage 
In our olden church's throng, 


years without achieving anything finer than 
‘The Grand Secret’ :— 


Who knoweth or may understand 
This life that passeth by so fleetly ; 
Now solemn as an organ grand, 
Touched by inspired fingers featly, 
Aye doleful with a strain of woe, 
And fraught with more than mortal sadness ? 
Go, world, with all thy pomp and show, 
They’re dreams that but ennoble madness. 


Death, alway death, the brilliant stars, 
The sun, engirdled round with rays, 
The moon that rolls from Jove to Mars, 
Have their appointed hours and days, 
Their youth and, lo! their lustrous prime; 
Old age will mar their splendours yet, 
And on the bell of sleepless Time 
Ring out an hour that they'll forget. 


Death, alway death, répose my soul, 
Come life from ev'ry vacant vesture— 

Life, jocund life, from what was dole, 
Without a trace of its investure. 

Thou of Many Days! that knoweth 
Not of corruption nor decay, 

What is the soul, and where it goeth? 
Wilt lift the curtain-screen away ? 


Wilt scare the shadows that invest 

The mighty secret all would know: 
Give solace to the panting breast, 

And bid the unknowing one to know? 
Why is it, when our cares do come 

Thick as the leaves Septembers shed, 
We hear a silent voice that dumb 

Doth speak of glory for the dead 


Who would be man to live and perish, 
Resolve into his natal dust, 

Leave all the loving ones we cherish 
As monuments of parent-lust, 

If ’t were not that life hereafter 
Avouches clear a brighter morning, 

To gild each humble roof and rafter 
In an everlasting morning? 


This is better expressed than the majority of 
the pieces in the volume. Mr. Fricker, so far 
from being a poet, has not yet mastered the 
mechanism of verse-writing. He has often 
something to say, but he cannot sing, and his 
instrument is out of tune. 

The Rev. Albert Eubule Evans, author of 
Pietas Puerilis ; or, Childhood's Path to Heaven, 
and other Poems (Masters), is very puerile in- 
deed. He writes like a good little boy, the 
pride of a well-conducted Christian family. Here 
1s a Sweet verse :— 

’*Twas in the eighteen-hundredth year, 
Since the Holy Saviour died, 
God gave into my willing hands 
A child to guard and guide. 
Yet Mr. Evans can be tragic at times, as in 
this powerful soliloquy of Cain :— 
Oh, brother! my brother !—speak, why art thou lying? 
Art thou—it cannot be !—art thou then dying? 
Speak, though to curse me ;—oh, open thy lips, 
And redeem thy dark eyes from their settled eclipse! 
Thy face it is pale, and thy form is all weak, 
My well-belov'd brother, why wilt thou not speak ?) 
A red stream is flowing and matting thy hair— 
It is blood !—it is blood !—it is blood !—I despair ! 
I have slain him!—he moves not!—he speaks not !—he’s 
dead ! 
And I—his own brother !—his life-blood have shed! 
I cannot believe it. Can this, then, be death? 
3reathe on me, my brother ;—I feel not a breath. 
My arm is around thee; arise! Thou art still, 
Thy limbs are all rigid, thy face—oh, how chill ! 
Thy heart—why, it throbs not !—thy soul it hath flown: 
Thou hand thrice-accurséd, oh, what hast thou done? 
Slain the life of my heart, and the light of my soul, 
In a moment of anger which brook’d not control. 


How proud must the writer’s parents be of 








While glad anthems swell on high, 
As in ages long pass’d by. 
And I own it makes more sweet 
Ev'ry other source of joy, 
Whensoe’er I chance to meet 
Lily’s form and Lily’s eye; 
Bright'ning ev'ry lovely scene, 
Gladd’ning ev’ry gazer’s breast— 
Oh ! how drear this earth had been, 
If of woman unpossess’d— 
Nay, whate’er I feel or see 
Charms me when I muse on thee. 
That he is young, is shown by his fondness 
for love-verses and his translations of Horace. 
He has no such terrible faults as imply the pos- 
sibility of better things. A writer who begins 
so mildly will soon be wearied out,—which is 
public consolation.—Mr. Fricker, on the other 
hand, author of A Quarter of a Century (Wil- 
son), has been writing verses for twenty-five 


such a prodigy! How old is he?—We are 
| Sorry to notice him side by side with a person 
| wicked enough to write seventy-nine pages all 
| about horses. We mean “ Eos,” author of Foot- 
| prints of the Horse (Hatchard & Co.). We quote 
the opening verses :— 
3eautiful creature! intelligent steed ! 
Willing the voice or the bridle to heed ; 
Fond of your rider, if he’s fond of you; 
Bold, yet affectionate—sensitive, too ; 
Gentle with woman, undaunted with man, 
A friend in his service, a slave for his gain. 
If pure in his blood, and high-bred his race, 
Like the well-bred of men his position he’ll grace ; 
Will not be restless nor fidget about 
When company’s moving, and many turn out. 
With a high, quiet bearing, his course he'll pursue, 
But when he is called on till death he will go. 


What with religious exercises by full-grown 
children, and lucubrations by horsey poets, is it 





any wonder that miserable reviewers rush off to 
Richmond for a quiet dinner and a cigar on the 
lawn ! 





« 
Cicero and his Friends: a Study on Roman 
Society in the Time of Cesar—[Cicéron et se 
Amis, &c., par Gaston Boissier]. (Hachette 
& 


Co.) 


Arter the labours of the German scholars 
Drumann, Abeken, and Mommsen, and oy 
countrymen Middleton, Merivale, and Forsyth, 
it is hardly to be expected that any great addi. 
tion should be made to what we already know 
of Cicero and his times. Nor does M. Boissier 
profess to accomplish such a result. His object 
is, with the aid of previous writers—among 
whom he makes special mention of Mommsen, 
—and the materials supplied by Cicero, par. 
ticularly in his letters, to produce a correct 
picture of the orator and of contemporaries 
who took prominent parts in the stirrin 
scenes of that eventful period. His work dif. 
ersfrom Mr. Forsyth’s in not being confined 
to Cicero alone, and being historical rather than 
biographical, but partakes more of the charac. 
ter of an historical essay than a simple history, 
narration and reflection being intermingled. 
The author is careful to disavow all political 
bias or purpose, and protests against the prac. 
tice of resorting to antiquity for the weapons 
of modern party strife. History, he contends, 
ought to be treated without reference to the 
politics of the day. It would almost seem as if 
he meant this to be a sort of apology for his 
freedom of speech with regard to Czesar, whom 
he refuses to recognize as a crucified messiah or 
a saviour of society. He says Cesar did not 
trouble himself to act the part of a champion 
of democracy, but always sought his own per- 
sonal advantage :— 

At the close of the civil war, when he explained 
his reasons for commencing it, he complained that 
the consulship had been refused him, that his pro- 
vince had been taken from him, that his army had 
been snatched from him; he did not say a word 
about the people, its misunderstood rights, or its 
oppressed liberty. Yet that was the time for speak- 
ing of them, to justify an enterprise which so many 
people, and those of the best character, condemned. 
In the last conditions which he laid down to the 
Senate before marching upon Rome, what did he 
demand? Always his consulship, his army, his pro- 
vince; he defended his personal interests, he stipu- 
lated for himself; it never occurred to him to 
demand any guarantee for the people whose de- 
fender he called himself. Around him in his camp 
there was no more thought of the people than in 
his own mind. His best friends, his bravest gene- 
rals, made no pretension to be reformers or demo- 
crats. They did not think that, in following him, 
they were going to restore liberty to their fellow- 
citizens ; they wished to avenge their injured chief, 
and to conquer power for him. ‘‘ We are Czesar'’s 
soldiers,” said they, with Curio. They had no other 
title, they knew no other home. * * Cxsar humbled 
the aristocracy, but he humbled it only for his own 
advantage. He took the executive power out of 
the hands of the Senate, but only to put it in his 
own. He established equality among all orders, 
but it was an equality of slavery, and all were 
henceforth reduced to the same obedience. I know 
very well that, after he had silenced the Tribune, 
deprived the people of the right of suffrage, and 
united in his own hands all the powers of govern- 
ment, the Senate whom he had nominated, as 4 
climax to their flatteries, solemnly decreed to him 
the title of Liberator, and voted the erection of 4 
temple to Liberty. If it is against this liberty that 
Cicero and his friends are accused of having taken 
up arms, I do not think it is worth while to defend 
them from such a reproach. Let us give things 
their right names. It was for himself, and not for 
the people, that Cesar laboured, and Cicero, in 
contending with him, thought of defending the 





republic, and not the privileges of the aristocracy. 
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How far these sentiments will meet with 
acceptance among the higher powers in France, 
or what sort of comparisons they may suggest 
to thoughtful readers, we will not undertake 
to say; but as to their substantial correctness 
there can be no question among unprejudiced 
students of history. 

M. Boissier follows Abeken, Merivale and 
Forsyth in discussing the character of Cicero 
with more leniency than Drumann and Momm- 
sen; while, on the other hand, he avoids the 
one-sided eulogy of Middleton. He does not 
deny that by nature Cicero was better adapted 
to excel as a literary man than as a statesman; 
but he maintains that his comparative failure 
as a politician arose from his possession of those 
higher qualities of mind and character which 
are rather hindrances than aids to success in 

ublic life, and that consequently it ought to 
Be considered no discredit to him :— 

We may confess, without disparaging Cicero, 
that public life did not suit him. The causes which 
made him an incomparable writer did not permit 
him to be a good politician. That vivacity of 
impressions, that delicate and irritable sensibility, 
the principal sources of his literary talent, did not 
leave him sufficiently master of his own will. Cir- 
cumstances had too strong a hold upon him, and 
one must be able to detach himself from them in 
order to control them. His active and fertile ima- 
gination, in diverting his attention on all sides at 
once, rendered him little capable of persistent 
plans. He could not shut his eyes to the faults of 
men, or be insensible to the difficulties of enter- 
prises; hence he was liable to sudden fits of dis- 
couragement. He often boasted of having foreseen 
and foretold the future. This was certainly not 
by virtue of his office as augur, but from a sort of 
melancholy perspicacity which showed him the 
consequences of events, and the bad rather than 
the good ones. On the nones of December, when he 
caused the accomplices of Catiline to be put to 
death, he was not unaware of the vengeance to 
which he exposed himself, and he foresaw his exile ; 
he had, therefore, on that day, in spite of the hesi- 
tation with which he is reproached, more courage 
than another who might have not seen the danger. 

Few will object to M. Boissier’s observation, 
that Cicero, in spite of all his defects, was a 
sincere lover of his country, who, though some- 
times too feeble and hesitating, always defended 
what he regarded as the cause of justice and 
right, and, when this was overborne by violence, 
rendered it the last service in his power by a 
brave and honourable death. Besides Cicero 
and Cesar, an account is given of Atticus, Celius, 
Brutus and Octavius, and more briefly of Cato 
and Pompey, in these pages, which are partly 
a republication of what previously appeared in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. If, as was to be 
expected, there is no great novelty either of 
fact or opinion in the work, it is certainly the 
roduction of an able writer, who thinks for 
imself and is well acquainted with his subject. 





A Dictionary of Practical Medicine. Com- 
sa Special Pathology, the Principles of 
erapeutics, the Nature and Treatment of 
Diseases, Morbid Structures, and the Disorders 
especially incidental to Climates, to Races, to 
Sex, and to the Epochs of Life: and with an 
Appendix of Approved Formule. The whole 
forming a Digest of Pathology and Thera- 
utics. By James Copland, M.D. Abridged 
y the Author, assisted by James C. Cop- 
land, and throughout brought down to the 
Present State of Medical Science. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 
Tose who are in the habit of referring to Dr. 
Copland’s ‘Dictionary of Practical Medicine’ 
do not need to be informed how much that 
conscientious and useful work wearies by dif- 
fuseness and irritates by bootless prolixity. A 
learned man and an able physician, Dr. Copland 





is a ready, indeed a dangerously ready writer; | deciding between opposite doctrines.” Having 


and the facility with which he handles a | 
pen is constantly betraying him into digres- | 
sions from the topic which ought to be under | 
his immediate consideration, and as often | 
the same dangerous readiness causes him | 
to inundate the reader with words rather | 
than thoughts. In an abridgment of a book’ 
—which, notwithstanding its faults of style | 
and the egotism of its writer, is destined | 
to hold a place amongst the standard works of 
medical literature—we hoped to find the ver- 
bosity of the original volumes greatly amended, 
if not altogether corrected. Unfortunately, the 
doctor has misapprehended the wishes of medi- 
cal readers, and has aimed at reducing the bulk 
of the cyclopedia by omitting entire articles; 
whereas he ought to have carefully gone through 
the whole work, striking his pen across every 
sentence not strictly relevant to medical science, 
and expunging every superfluous word. “It 
may be supposed by some,” says the author in 
his own justification, “that the abridgment has 
not been carried sufficiently far; but it was 
not intended, nor certainly could it have been 
desired, that practically important subjects 
should be imperfectly treated—that a work 
which had received general approval should be 
emasculated by abridgment.” In these words 
we detect the sensitiveness of the author, so 
enamoured of the beauty and force of his own 
words that he cannot consent to sacrifice them 
to considerations of convenience. Some per- 
sons may perhaps be of opinion that if it was 
worth the doctor’s while to abridge his work 
at all, it would have answered his purpose 
to abridge it thoroughly; but on this matter 
he has pleased himself, and consequently the 
student who refers to the abridgment for scien- 
tific facts and medical opinions must seek for 
them amidst countless essays on things in 
general. 

However much the medical student may 
object to this state of things, it must be acknow- 
ledged that to the general reader Dr. Copland 
is a far more amusing author than he would 
have been had he confined himself strictly to 
his avowed purpose. A more agreeable pastime 
for an observer of character cannot be readily 
found than the sport which may be enjoyed by 
the idler who gathers from these pages their 
many, and in some cases very comical, evi- 
dences of the author’s idiosyncrasy, and by 
combining them endeavours to arrive at a fair 
estimate of his intellectual and moral pecu- 
liarities. Never did book of the same kind 
exhibit so much of the author’s personal tastes, 
predilections, prejudices, and antipathies on 
religious questions, political science, sociology. 
For instance, the comprehensive and carefully- 
written chapters on Insanity—for one of which 
Dr. Copland is indebted to his coadjutor, Mr. 
J. C. Copland—abound with passages which 
can in no way aid the student eager to 
obtain a knowledge of the mental disturb- 
ances of the insane, but would be of 
service to a biographer. To religious enthu- 
siasm Dr. Copland is a warm enemy, and for 
the sects which provoke curiosity concerning 
spiritual mysteries he has scant charity. “The 
frequency,” he says, “of religious insanity in 
different persuasions and sects depends upon 
the excess of fervour characterizing them... . 
Excessive fervour, or enthusiasm, frequently 
shows itself in religion, when any revolution 
of opinion or doctrine takes place. . . . Insanity 
from religion rarely appears in any person 
steadfast to his early opinions. Wherever the 
disorder was suspected to proceed from this 
cause, it has been traced to the adoption of 
new tenets, which had not been comprehended, 





and found to originate during the conflict in 


thus traced religious insanity to the prevalence 
of new sects, and intimated that people need 
not go mad about religion if they would only 
stick to their early opinions, and refrain from 
exciting themselves, the Doctor—who clearly 
is in no danger of personally suffering under 
the malady which he describes in this easy, 
off-hand manner—passes on to consider the few 
exceptional cases which somewhat contradict 
the theory that religious madness is produced 
by the Dissenters. Far from being altogether 
due to the reception of new tenets, religious 
insanity is quite as much a consequence of 
“early opinions,” which, according to Dr. Cop- 
land, seldom produce mental disturbance in 
steadfast believers. Thorough belief in the 
tenets of Calvinistic theology, for instance, 
yearly upsets the reason of hundreds of persons 
who received them in the course of early edu- 
cation, and to whom it has never occurred to 
question their truth. Dr. Copland is aware that 
such cases apparently exist; but he is pleased 
to regard them as comparatively exceptional, 
and holds that most of such apparent cases 
may be traced to a vile and loathsome indul- 
gence of sense. “It must not be supposed, from 
what I have advanced, that the Christian reli- 
gion is truly chargeable with causing insanity ; 
it actually has an opposite tendency. Whenever 
it appears to produce this malady, a powerful 
exhausting cause... has predisposed the mind, 
through the medium of the nervous system, to 
entertain fears of divine salvation.” This view 
of religious insanity will be acceptable to per- 
sons thoroughly saturated with the self-suffi- 
ciency of perfect health; but we do not hesitate 
to say that it is as unscientific as it is cruel. 

Amongst the causes of insanity, Dr. Copland 
places all opinions with which he does not 
concur, all teachers of moral philosophy and 
political science from whom he differs, and all 
things that have a tendency to worry people. 
“The pernicious principles,” he says, “which 
were some time ago inculcated under the name 
of Socialism conduced, in several instances, to 
suicide. This doctrine, inasmuch as it unlooses 
the ties of society and of consanguinity, as 
it admits of no moral responsibility, and as it 
allows no expectations of future rewards and 
punishments, is opposed to all moral and reli- 
gious obligations ; it favours vice and profligacy, 
overthrows all virtuous and salutary restraints 
upon the feelings, and by allowing, without 
control, the indulgence of the desires and the 
passions, favours what has just been shown to 
be the ultimate consequences of this course.” 
In this same chapter on Suicidal Insanity, Dr. 
Copland runs amuck against inefficient school- 
masters, sensational writers, quack doctors, 
cabinet ministers, and other enemies of the 
human race. Thus :— 


‘¢ As long as education, manners, morals, and 
social intercourse continue as they now are—as 
long as crimes, murders, and suicides are seduc- 
tively detailed and daily furnished to the public, 
through a thousand channels, for the purposes of 
private gain—as long as the perpetrators of crimes 
and of homicides are held out, both on the stage 
and from the press, as heroes of their day—as long 
as the overthrow of moral and religious principles, 
and the infection or contamination of the public 
mind, are made objects of gainful speculation, into 
which persons in place or authority are not con- 
sidered dishonoured by entering—as long as the 
streams of moral pollution are allowed to flow 
without either strenuous, or well-directed, or com- 
bined efforts to confine or to counteract them—as 
long as the most instant and efficient agents of 
self-destruction are sold in every street, at little or 
no price, and to any purchaser—as long as the 
struggles of great parties in politics and religion 
absorb, in connexion with the details of every vice 
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and every crime, the public mind, each party en- | 


deavouring to depress and ruin the others, without 
regard to the general weal—as long as provision 
for the pecuniary wants of the State, and the 
power and patronage of office, constitute the chief 
objects of Governments—as lony as justice is within 
the reach only of the wealthy, as laws protect 
chiefly the bad, as the weak are unshielded, and 
the deserving unrewarded—as long as 
—— The whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of thé unworthy takes, 
shall continue to ‘ puzzle the will’—as long as the 
lives of all classes are endangered, and their minds 
distracted, by unprincipled and ignorant pretenders 
to medical and religious knowledge, who are allow- 
ed, and even encouraged, to take advantage of the 
credulity and fears of the weak-minded—as long, 
in short, as moral degradation and physical desti- 
tution exist, and as long as the safety of the people 
is not the supreme law of the State ;—as long as 





latter is that obvious one which merely enwraps 
a more subtle purport, and has blinded many 
readers to the beauty of the former and nobler 
sense. The distinction between the expressions 
of these diverse, yet involved meanings, as they 
appear throughout the Sonnets, is drawn with 
clearness and skill. To those who have not before 
studied the subject, these expositions will be plea- 


, Sant; they are so far popular that no reader will 


these several conditions of a country continue, and | 
in proportion to their separate and combined in- | 
fluence—so long will suicides be frequent, or even 


increase.” 

Surely this passage, which is a fair sample 
of many dozens of wordy paragraphs that may 
be found in Dr. Copland’s pages, should not 





? 


have been allowed to appear in this abridg- | 





ment. On the same subject the Doctor also 


observes, “If it were enacted that the body of | 


a suicide, who had not evinced sufficient proof 
of previous insanity to require restraint, or 


whose relations had not seen sufficient proof of | 


mental disorder to obtain medical aid, or other 
assistance requisite to the protection of others 
as well as of himself, should be made subser- 


to the general weal—I am confident that the 


of mental contamination and of mental disease.” 


believe himself discussing an abstruse and mystical 
question such as suggests itself by the rather 
alarming title of the book. The author is quite 
right in his belief that expositions of this sort were 
not unknown to this age. We have fuiled to dis- 
cover in this book anything newer than the above ; 
the author expounds his meaning, not only by texts 
from the Sonnets of Shakspeare, but from his 
plays. His convictions are respectable ; his manner 
of relating them is admirable for its lucidity of 
arrangement and moderation of language. We 
assure him no one will think ill of his candid 
admission that he has not read the prelections of 
‘the late talented and most unfortunate Miss 
Bacon.” 


History of Greek Literature—[ Histoire de la Litté- 
rature Grecque, par Alphonse Feillet]. (Hachette 
& Co.) 

A compact, but by no means meagre, compendium, 

forming one of a series of works prepared expressly 

for the instruction of young ladies. In this country 
it may answer the purpose of a French reading- 
book, as well as that for which it was primarily 
intended. The subject of which it treats might 
with advantage take the place in female education 
of some of the accomplishments, as they are called, 
upon which so many precious hours are lavished, 
with little or no effect beyond the weariness and 
disgust of the unfortunate pupils. M. Feillet, who 


L 1 \ | is an experienced teacher and writer, has derived 
vient to medical instruction, and consequently 


his materials from eminent French authors, and 


| shown great judgment in arranging and adapting 
number of suicides would diminish, notwith- | 
standing the increased and increasing sources | 


In these days, a proposal for a penal enactment | 


against suicide is one of those novelties to 
which Dr. Copland attributes some of the in- 
sanity that is prevalent in the country. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
A Spring Holiday in Italy. By Alexander Mac- 
laren. (Manchester, Palmer & Howe.) 


them to the special object in view. All the branches 
of Greek literature, and all the leading writers, 
from the earliest times down to the age of Chryso- 
stom, are described with a fullness proportionate 
to their importance, a lengthened notice being 
sometimes awarded to a single play of a dramatist. 


| To suit the particular class of readers intended, 


Tus book contains no single word that can give | 





offence to the most sensitive : 


has the slightest novelty. Its matter, we are 


but not a line which | 


assured, originally took the form of lectures, which | 


are here given to the press, at the request of 
friends. There is, therefore, nothing possible to 
be said, beyond offering good wishes to the writer, 
and future holiday journeys as pleasaut as the one 
commemorated by him. 

Remarks on the Sonnets of Shakespeare; with the 


Sonnets. Showing that they belong to the Hermetic | 


Class of Writings, and explaining their General 
Meaning and Purpose. 
marks on Alchemy,’ &c. 
London, Triibner & Co.) 
ANOTHER attempt to solve what is 
the great riddle of ‘The Sonnets. 


(New York, Miller; 


> The author 


By the Author of ‘ Re- | 


| 


believed to be | 


begins in a sensible fashion, by showing that it was | 


the custom, as everybody knows, of poets to address 


verses to ideal personages, or if to existing men | 


and women, to do so in a purely impersonal manner, 
so that such productions were actually idealistic 
contemplations upon various subjects of life. In 
his Sonnets, Shakspeare in particular, our anony- 
mous author says, intended to address Immortal 
Beauty and Immortal Goodness, of which terms 


greater prominence is given to the heroines than 
to the heroes of the poets, and the value of mater- 
nal influence in forming the character of the greaf 
men of antiquity has been carefully pointed out 
in every case. To throw light on what is said of 
ancient authors, reference is made to modern 
translations and imitations of their works, and the 
chefs-d'euvre of Art for which they have furnished 
the subjects. At the beginning of many of the 
chapters, writers are mentioned from whom further 
information may be derived. Suitable passages of 
ancient literature are also referred to. 


We have on our table— Zhe Journal of the 


| Royal Agricultural Society of England. Second 


Series, Vol. L., Part 11.(Murray),— Gulliver's Travels 
into Several Remote Regions of the World, by Dean 
Swift. A New Edition, with Explanatory Notes, 
and a Life of the Author, by John Francis Waller, 
LL.D. Illustrated by T. Mosten (Cassell),— Zetters 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, descriptive of 
her Travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa, with 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch (Chambers),— 
The Bit o’ Writin’, by the O'Hara Family. A New 
Edition, with Introduction and Notes, by Michael 
Banim, Esq.,—A Treatise on Attractions, Laplace’s 


| Functions, and the Figure of the Earth, by Jobn H. 


we are to accept the spiritual sense; so far the | 


interpretation is elastic enough, and will find, 
indeed it already has found, innumerable acceptors. 
The author next proceeds to show how the Spirit is 
regarded by the writer of the Sonnets, and gives 
us a happy illustration from the thirty-ninth sonnet, 
the self-contemplative and purely psychical purport 
of'which is assumed, although the verses may, 


Pratt, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.),—The Flower of 
Grass, a Story for Children, by E. 8S. G. S. (Nisbet 
& Co.),—The Elements of Botany for Families. and 
Schools. Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Moore 
(Longmans),—Lzercises on Etymology, by William 
Graham. New and Revised Edition (Chambers), 
—and A Book of Public Prayer, containing Litur- 
gical Services for Four Sundays (Jackson, Walford 
& Hodder). We have alsoto mention the following 
Pamphlets :—La Dette Américaine, et les Moyens 
del Acquitter, par George Walker (Paris, Dentu),— 
A Few Words on Strikes and Lock-Outs, also on the 
Franchise, by a Looker-On,—A Handy Book on 


nevertheless, bear another and a coarser gloss. The | Chancery Law and Practice, for Switors under the 





—— 
New Equity Jurisdiction in the County Courts, with 
the Act Complete, and Practical Observations there 
by C. Manley Wetherfield (Stannard & Smith), — 
On the Speedy Relief of Pain, and other Nervous 
Affections, by means of the Hypodermic Method, by 
Charles Hunter (Churchill),— Lessons From a Shoe. 
maker's Stool, by John Kerr (Strahan),—and Th, 
Mutual Relations of Physical Science and Religious 
Faith, a Sermon preached in Carr’s Lane C hapel 
on Sunday evening, Sept. 10, 1865, during the 
visit to Birmingham of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, by R. W. Dale, M.A, 
(Jackson, Walford & Hodder). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Armstrong’s Naval Lieutenant, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Browning (Robert), Selection from, (Moxon’s Miniature Poets), 5) 
Carpenter’s Penny Readings, Vol. 2, 12mo. 1/ bds., : 
Collins’s Horse Trainer’s and Sportsman’s Guide, post 8vo. 6/ ¢], 
Drury’s The Brothers, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Farrar’s Chapters on Language, post 8vo. 8/6 cl. 

Gullick’s Handbook of Pictures in Westminster Palace, 8vo. 1/ 
Gulliver's Travels, Notes and Life by Waller, illust. er. to. 7/6, 
Le Fanu’s Guy Deverell, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Lea’s Catechisings on the Prayer Book, 18mo. 1/4 cl. limp. 
Lever’s The O’Donoghue, new edit. illust. post 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Massey’s History of England, Reign Geo. 3. (4 vols.), Vol. 1, 6/ ¢l, 
Master of the Hounds, by “ Scrutator,” new edit. 12mo. 2/ bds, 
Menzies’ Royal Favourites, 2 vols. 8vo. 32/ el. 

Mildred’s Wedding, by Francis Derrick, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cL 
Moore’s Elements of Botany, 10th edit. fe. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Parables of Jesus, & 5 others, by author of ‘ Doing & Suffering,’ 1/ 
Paterson’s Practical Statutes, 1865, 12mo. 10/6 cl. 

Reed’s Adventures of Olaf Fryggveson, fe. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

St. Teresa (Life of), edited by Archbishop of Westminster, 7/6 cl, 
Sunday Magazine, Vol. 1865, edited by Dr. Guthrie, roy. 8vo. 8/6 
Trollope’s Lindisfarn Chase, new edit. post 8yo. 5/ cl. 





BRIGANDAGE NEAR ROME. 


Our readers will remember the strange story, 
told in June of this year, of the capture by brigands 
of Mr. Oliver, a young English artist, then staying 
at Nemi, in the neighbourhood of Rome. The story 
was adorned with many details; some of these 
quite romantic. The hero was attended by a mule- 
teer ; he defended himself until he was wounded; 
he was nursed by an old woman living in a cave; 
a doctor had to set his arm; and a peasant served 
as hostage for the payment of twenty scudi. Capital 
of many kinds was made of this tale, and some 
abuse was heaped upon the Papal authorities for 
allowing such things to be done at the gates of 
Rome. 

Doubts, however, arose as to its literal truth, 
English artists from Rome laughed merrily over 
the tale, and made no secret of there being a wholly 
different version of the affair. A few weeks ago 
we were asked to say that the alleged adventure 
with brigands was a youthful hoax. To this new 
version of the affair, a friend of Mr. Oliver—but 
not Mr. Oliver himself—demurred in our columns. 
We gave insertion to his statement; we promised 
to make further inquiries, and to tell our readers 
the result. What follows from Mr. Odo Russell is 
official :— 

‘Paris, Hotel Vouillemont, Sept. 24, 1865. 

“Your letter of the 20th inst. has only now been 
forwarded to me from London. You say that ‘an 
eminent artist fresh from Rome tells you that the 
story of Mr. Oliver being captured by brigands at 
Nemi was a mere boyish trick or hoax, and you 
ask me whether this is the correct version of ‘that 
little affair.’ Your informant has quite correetly 
stated the general impression produced in Rome 
by Mr. Oliver’s letters published in the Times. 
But of course I could not accept that impression, 
and I at once called upon the Pontifical authorities 
to arrest and punish the offenders; to which they 
most readily agreed ; and while they made a most 
searching inquiry, I proceeded twice to Nemi‘and 
Genzano to see Mr. Oliver and make inquiries on 
my own account. Unfortunately, Mr. Oliver had 
left Nemi, and I found it impossible without ‘his 
assistance to identify the guide or muleteer with 
whom he had undertaken the fatal expedition, nor 
could I discover the exact locality of the cave‘in- 
habited by the old woman who healed his wounds 
with herbs, nor the peasant who had served as 
hostage for twenty scudi, nor the doctor who had 
set his arm. The inquiries set on foot by the 
Pontifical authorities proved equally fruitless, and 
nothing could be done to apprehend the brigands. 
As soon as Mr. Oliver shall have furnished me 
with the names of the persons in question, together 
with an exact description of the localities, the 
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———— 
Papal authorities will only be too happy to afford 
him every redress.— Yours, &., Ono Russe...” 





MEETING OF GERMAN NATURALISTS AND 
PHYSICIANS. 
Hanover, Sept. 25, 1865. 

EXPERIENCE has taught that the meetings of this 
Society, when taking placein Northern Germany, are 
never so well attended as in the central and southern 

ts of the country. The Hanovermeeting did not 
offer an exception; about 800 had-enrolled them- 
selves as members, among them a good many 
well-known names. In the Astronomical Section 
I noticed Midler and Argelander; in the Geo- 
logical, Néggerath, Otto Volger, Hermann von 
Meyer and Seebach; in the Botanical, Bartling, 
Schultz-Schultzenstein, Buchenau, Hartig and See- 
mann; inthe Medical Section, Heyfelder (father and 
gon), Virchow, Langenbeck, Erlenmeyer, and others ; 
and in the Zoological, Blasius, Rossmiissler, Oscar 
Schmidt, Keforstein, Cohn, Brehm, and Miinter. 
It is left entirely in the hands of the members to 
constitute themselves into such sections as they 
deem proper; and sometimes it happens that differ- 
ent sections are merged into one, or that sections 
for specialities are constituted. The meeting was 
presided over by Dr. Krause, a physician of some 
capenen, and Dr. Karmarsch, the Director of the 
Polytechnic School, an institution justly renowned 
as the best of its kind in Germany, and much visited 
by young men from all parts of the world. The 
meetings of the different sections being held in 
the rooms of the Polytechnic School, opportunity 
was afforded for inspecting the building and its 
excellent arrangements. The‘ three general meet- 
ings, to which ladies were admitted, took place in 
Odeon Hall, which had assumed a highly festive 
appearance. In the centre, over the President’s 
chair, was a large German standard, with the Im- 
perial eagle, surrounded by other flags. The walls 
and ceiling were decorated with wreaths and gar- 
lands, and exhibited the names of great scientific 
men of all nations, those of Lord Bacon, Newton, 
and Cooper not being forgotten. Other parts of 
the town had also assumed a festive appearance, 
though flags and garlands were not so abundant as 
I have seen them on similar occasion# in other 
parts of Germany. Political considerations now 
play so important a part in all these festivals that 
one has only to look a little below the surface to 
find them out. In the present instance the man- 
aging local committee could not agree in proclaim- 
ing the meeting a national German festival, but 
wished to give it a Hanoverian character, for which 
nobody cared. The people were displeased when 
they found that the naturalists and physicians 
would not be allowed to wear the German colours 
in their button-holes, and that attempts were made 
to force them to wear the Hanoverian, which would 
please the King. The little difficulty was ulti- 
mately surmounted by the Hanoverian colours 
being rejected, but those of the town of Hanover, 
as utterly meaningless, substituted. Of course, such 
petty disputes between the local and national party 
were calculated to damp enthusiasm. They got 
into the papers, and account for the paucity of 
decorations as compared with those displayed on 
other less important occasions, and they may also 
account for the less numerous attendance of 
members from other parts of Germany. 

The whole week the meetings lasted was favoured 
with fine weather, and all the excursions made in 
the neighbourhood thus became a source of great 
enjoyment. One of them was to the newly-estab- 
lished Zoological Garden, a charming spot on the 
borders of a wood by which two-thirds of Hanover 
is surrounded, and through which excellent roads 
have been made. Another excursion was to the 
Burg, a grove of fine oaks, some of them nearly 
1,000 years old, where coffee and other refreshments 
were taken, and whence the whole company, in- 
cluding the ladies, proceeded to Herrenhausen, 
where the Royal Gardens had been thrown open 
and all the fountains played. The garden adjoin- 
ing the royal ch&teau is still as it was at the time 
of George the First, in the formal French style of 
Louis the Fourteenth, with straight walks, high 
he !ges, fountains, and cascades. The theatre, cut 





out of trees, to which Thackeray alludes in his 
‘ Four Georges,’ has of late been used, and last year 
Schiller’s play of ‘Wallenstein’s Camp’ was per- 
formed with great splendour. But such a theatre, 
however pretty to look at on a sunny day or agree- 
able to be in on a summer evening, when the trees 
and hedges, which serve as scenery, are lit up by 
thousands of lamps, is of course quite unfit for any- 
thing but scenic display. The actors have to make 
desperate efforts to be heard by the audience, and 
cannot do so without getting thoroughly exhaust- 
ed. The orangery and botanic gardens attached 
to this French garden are amongst the most famous 
in Euro You nowhere see finer orange-trees, 
some of them more than two centuries old, and in 
much finer condition than I have seen them either 
at Berlin or Versailles. In the Botanic Gardens 
you find a great number of rare old plants, such as 
were to be seen in England before the fatal principle 
of ‘Selection not Collection” was adopted in our 
national establishments and recommended for imi- 
tation. The collection of palms is the richest in 
Europe, though the dimensions attained by most 
of them are smaller than at Kew. 

There were also several other amusements pro- 
vided for the entertainment of the guests. In 
the Royal Theatre, Schiller’s ‘Don Carlos’ and 
Goethe's ‘Faust’ and Richard Wagner's ‘Tann- 
hiiuser’ were performed, the performance of the 
latter being gratis. Herr Niemann, who sang the 
part of Tannhiiuser, did his very best, and was 
loudly called for between the acts and at the end of 
the opera. The town of Hanover also gave a ban- 
quet at the Packhof,a hall of very large dimensions, 
devoted to commercial purposes, but on this occa- 
sion ingeniously transformed into a fit receptacle 
for the illustrious strangers. The Lord Mayor of 
Hanover presided, and looked every inch as a good 
burgomaster should look. The banquet was very 
fine, the wine excellent and plentiful, thanks to 
the Zollverein and the new commercial treaty 
with France, and the speeches alternately pathetic 
and humorous; Mr. Albrecht excelling in the one, 
Prof. Néggerath (the geologist) in the other. Fes- 
tivity was kept up till a late, or rather very early 
hour; and everybody seemed to feel very Gemiith- 
lich, or as we would say, “jolly,” though every 
German will, probably, protest that jolly does not 
mean Gemiithlich, because they deny the feeling to 
every other nation but themselves. 

At the first general meeting several popular 
papers were read, two of them dealing with Dar- 
win’s theory, the one defending, the other attacking 
it. The enthusiasm with which a few years ago 
Darwinism was greeted is evidently beginning to 
cool down; and Prof. Hallier, to whose lot it fell 
to defend it as best he could, did not earn a quarter 
as much applause as Prof. Schultz-Schultzenstein, 
of Berlin, who, in a very lucid manner, laid bare 
the weak points of the whole Darwinian structure, 
and boldly claimed all that was sound in Darwin’s 
theory as German property, treated long ago by 
German savants in a more satisfactory, scientific 
manner, and denounced all that was new in Dar- 
winism as unsound. Prof. Schultz-Schultzenstein 
is a most able, not to say a brilliant speaker, who 
could, I dare say, argue on the other side, if he 
chose to do so, with equal force; but it appears 
that other independent speakers are beginning to 
perceive the fallacy of the Darwinian hypothesis. 
Dr. Karl Schimper, of Schurtzingen, to whom we 
owe some of the soundest theories which have 
obtained currency amongst morphologists and 
physiologists, has thought it his duty to come for- 
ward on this occasion and pronounce against Dar- 
win. In a pamphlet, which was put into our hands, 
he ridicules in a poetic form the Darwinian theory, 
and finishes his publication with a few lines in 
prose, in which he denounces it as shallow and 
unsound. 

The second general meeting was taken up by 
discussions about the place of meeting for next 
year. Various towns were proposed,—Innspruck, 
Breslau, Leipzig, and Frankfort. Leipzig and 
Breslau were easily disposed of, because they are 
situated in Northern Germany, and according to 
the constitution of the Society the meetings must 
take place alternately in North and South, the 
boundary between which, as one of the speakers 











humorously reminded the members, being, that 
in the North wine is drunk in wine-glasses, and in 
the South in tumblers. Innspruck was also rejected, 
because Austria is just now out of favour in Ger- 
many for allowing itself to be led by the nose 
by Prussia; but Frankfort-on-the-Main obtained a 
preponderance of votes, and Dr. Hermann von 
Meyer, the geologist, was elected President for 
the next year. The remainder of the meeting was 
taken up by a speech from Dr. Virchow, the leader 
of the Opposition in the Prussian Parliament, and 
at the same time one of the most eminent and hard- 
working physiologists of Germany. Dr. Virchow 
has for some time enjoyed a great popularity, and 
it is daily increasing, both by the sound scientific 
papers he is publishing and the clever speeches he 
is called upon to make. His friends would like to see 
him restrict his activity to purely scientific pursuits, 
and give up politics altogether; but a brilliant manlike 
Dr. Virchow must find it very difficult to resist. the 
pressure brought to bear upon him in a country in 
such a state of political fermentation as Germany 
has been for the last fifteen years. Dr. Virchow 
has nothing of the pedantry about him which 
characterizes most German professors ; he is a 
thoroughly practical man, who would be, perhaps, 
more appreciated in England than he is in Ger- 
many, if that were his native country. He came 
to Hanover very quietly to attend a scientific 
meeting ; but the good people of the town were 
not content to let him rest. He had hardly arrived 
when he was greeted by a torch-light procession, 
serenaded, and told that whatever might be his 
qualifications as a scientific man, the present de- 
monstration was a compliment paid to him solely 
from political considerations. He replied in a few 
sober words, and then the crowd, which had now 
assumed extensive dimensions, cheered him till 
everybody was hoarse. His address during the 
second general meeting related to the development 
of science amongst the Protestant nations of 
Northern Europe, who alone had discovered the 
true method by which science could be advanced. 
He paid a high and well-deserved compliment to 
England and the Netherlands for the aid they had 
rendered in breaking through the shackles imposed 
by the Roman Church on free thought. He showed 
how modern science had advanced only when it 
thought without permission; how it could only 
prosper by not believing in authority, but demand- 
ing mathematical and other proofs for everything 
it was called upon to admit. He showed how those 
nations who had not enjoyed the benefit of the 
Reformation were still far behind in science, and 
their learned publications had the type peculiar to 
the scholastic pedantry of the middle ages. He 
dealt some hard blows at the Vienna University, 
which, a short time ago, had celebrated the five- 
hundredth anniversary of its foundation, and which 
during the whole of that time had scarcely done 
anything towards the advancement of true science, 
and had been especially barren in great men—the 
few of that class who now belong to it excepted. 
The principal feature of the third and last 
general meeting was a résumé given by William 
Bauer of his submarine apparatus for destroying 
hostile vessels, invented by him. He first conceived 
the idea during the first Dano-German war, about 
sixteen years ago, when stationed as an artillery 
corporal on the Holstein coast. The simple 
narrative of the fate of his great invention, deli- 
vered with a natural eloquence singularly contrast- 
ing with the set speeches of those who 
preceded him, was listened to by the audience 
with the deepest interest. Before he could succeed 
in convincing any government of the great import- 
ance of his invention, he had to undergo a series of 
disappointments and insults, through which nothing 
but his own enthusiasm could have carried him. 
When at last the means were placed at his disposal 
they were clogged with a Royal Commission, com- 
posed of scientific men, who demonstrated to him 
that the whole of his combination was erroneous ; 
and he had to adopt dimensions and proportions 
which he felt must result in failure. When the 
apparatus, thus constructed, was completed, he 
invited the Royal Commissioners to accompany 
in it to the bottom of the sea; but all of them 
pleaded family considerations, ill health, and other 
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excuses. Only two sailors, who had often accom- | Masulipatam was materially changed, a great mass 


panied Bauer on his submarine trips, stood by him, 
though they were made fully aware by the inventor | 
that an accident would occur before they had 
descended more than 50 feet below the sea-level. 
The accident, sure enough, came with a vengeance, 
and for more than six hours the unhappy men 
were helplessly on the bottom of the sea, breathing 
an atmosphere which science had demonstrated 
was entirely unfit for any human being to live in. 
During these six hours the inventor made many | 
observations, to which the present perfection of his 
apparatus is due. He could read distinctly the 
smallest type; every object appeared greatly mag- 
nified; and the approach of vessels could be seen 
by their shadows long before the vessels themselves 
came near,—the effect being the same as that of 
drifting clouds on a sunny day upon the surface 
of the earth. Bauer and his companions were 
ultimately saved, and subsequently he obtained the 
means, from the Grand- Duke Constantine, of Russia, 
for building an apparatus entirely after his own 
lan, by means of which he can destroy any vessel 
y approaching it unseen under the water. The 
apparatus has been examined by the Russian, 
Bavarian and other Academies, and has been found 
thoroughly satisfactory. It differs from the old 
diving apparatus not only in form, but.also in its 
being entirely independent of external aid. For 
hostile purposes this was a primary consideration, 
for no enemy would allow the pumping in of fresh 
air or other contrivances. Bauer has taken Nature 
for his teacher, and dispensed with traditional 
scientific dogmas. He has studied closely the 
movement and organization of a fish, both alive 
and dead, and soon found what he wanted. He 
explained how the fish, by compressing and expand- 
ing a certain volume of air, could regulate to the 
greatest nicety his movements, and this secret he 
succeeded in applying to his submarine apparatus. 
He also gave illustrations of his diving apparatus 
for searching and exploring the sea bottom, now in 
use. Highly instructive were his remarks on the 
great Atlantic cable, which he thought could never 
be kept in working order, unless it was kept sus- 
pended by means of buoys, and ata depth at which 
the action of gales of wind is no longer felt. He 
thought that telegraphic stations, constructed on 
the principle of his diving apparatus, might be 
established in the oceans, especially on places 
where submarine telegraph lines cross each other, 
and that these might submerge when the gales 
become too violent, and ascend after the gales 
have abated. B. 





THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 
Sept. 21, 1865. 

WILL you permit me to ask A. B. G. a question 
respecting the land at the head of the Gulf of Suez, 
which he thinks has, in recent times, been subjected 
to both subsidence beneath the sea, and re-up- 
heaval to its present level? 

May not the known effects of a storm-wave 
account for the indications of submergence beneath 
the sea which are to be found about the present 
head of the Gulf of Suez, and northwards thence 
towards the salt marshes? If, within historic times, 
a@ cyclone advanced up the gulf as far as Ras 
Atakha, it would have raised, and driven before it, 
a wave of great height, the waters of which would 
have been poured over any low land at the head 
of the gulf. And if that land was never subse- 
quently drained or cultivated to any extent, it 
would remain now covered with sea sand and 
shells, and salt marshes would show themselves in 
depressed places. 

I would refer, in illustration, to the storm waves 
by which the low lands at the mouth of the Hooghly 
and in the neighbourhood of Masulipatam were 
inundated last year. In the official Report of the 
Masulipatam hurricane, the following facts are 
met with. The sea rose, in less than an hour, 12 
and 13 feet above the level of ordinary high water. 
The inundation extended along about 80 miles of 
coast ; and on an average about 9 miles inland. In 
one direction the sea reached a place 17 miles 
inland. Not less than 780 square miles of country 
were more or less affected. The return of the wave 
was as rapid as its approach. The line of coast at 





of sand being swept away. A thick coating of 
saline mud was left upon the face of the country. 
The sea-water held in suspension jth of its bulk of 
earthy matter. The wave was about two miles in 
width. An Essex INCUMBENT. 





NOTES FROM NORMANDY. 
Falaise, Sept. 1865. 
As the meansand opportunities of travel increase, 
it would appear that the desire to arrive at distant 
lands increases in even a greater degree; for it is 
certain that while British travellers abound more 
than ever, if you desire to meet them you must 


| go far afield, localities near their island home being 


now apparently overlooked in the restless wish to 
pay flying visits to remote countries. When Moore 
penned these lines in Switzerland,— 

And is there, then, no earthly place, 

Where we can rest in dream Elysian, 

Without some curs’d round English face 

Popping up near to break the vision ?— 
he little imagined that they would apply in a few 
years with equal force to almost all parts of the 
world; for, in truth, you cannot now be quite sure 
that you will not meet an enterprising Briton in 
the streets of a quaint town in Japan, or on some 
Alpine peak in the Celestial Empire, which you 
flattered yourself you were the first to surmount. 

These thoughts result from a ramble through 
Normandy during the last few weeks ; in the course 
of which I sincerely believe that I have not met 
a dozen of my compatriots. Is it, I asked myself 
more than once, that the elements were so adverse 
and unkind at Cherbourg during the late fétes, 
when every imaginable pleasure was held out to 
the unwary tourist, and scarcely one realized, that 
the Briton, disgusted by his reception there, shook 
the dust from his feet, or, to speak more correctly, 
the salt spray from his hair, and turned his back 
on Cherbourg and France? Be this as it may, it 
is quite certain that Normandy has had but few 
visitors from England this summer and autumn; 
and this is the more surprising, for where will you 
find a more interesting country than that which 
sent forth the great Norman Duke to conquer our 
sea-girt isle? 

Remembering how closely allied Normandy is 
to England in historical associations, it is very 
gratifying to find that the French Government is 
devoting large sums to the repair and preservation 
of les monuments historiques throughout Normandy, 
as the ancient buildings are styled. Cathedrals, 
churches and castles are in the hands of masons 
and stone-carvers, who, under able and judicious 
direction, are restoring, without altering the cha- 
racter of the classical edifices. Within the last few 
months the Castle of Falaise has been included 
among the monuments to be restored ; and during 
the course of a searching visit paid to it yesterday, 
I was much pleased to find that the instructions 
given to the director of the works are to repair the 
castle, but in no respect alter the original design. 
By restoration is not meant converting the roofless 
ruin intoa habitable castle, but repairing the ravages 
of Time as far as possible. 

I found the small inn at Falaise all astir with 
guests, whom I took at first to be tourists, but dis- 
covered that they were chiefly Parisians, drawn to 
Falaise by the sale of the late Baron de Fresnay’s 
rich collection of natural history, which was sold 
last week. The Baron, though possessing only a 
very moderate fortune, succeeded, by great zeal 
and diligence, in forming a very remarkable collec- 
tion of birds and shells, which were contained in 
his chateau of Fresnay, near Falaise. I saw the 
collection before it was dispersed, and was greatly 
surprised by its extent. The catalogue enumerated 
nearly 9,000 objects, and the gallery presented the 
appearance of a museum, which would have been 
highly creditable to a large provincial town. 
Among the buyers were some American gen- 
tlemen. 

While the birthplace of the Conqueror is being 
preserved, his famous church at Caen, and the 
almost equally famous Abbaye aux Dames in 
that town, are also undergoing restoration. The 


two stately towers of the church of St.-Etienne, as 





the building destined by William asa resting. 

for his remains, after his stormy existence, jg 
called, are being repaired, and the beautiful choir 
of Matilda’s Church, terminating in a semicircle of 
double arches, is alive with masons and sculptors, 

The cathedral at Bayeux, second to none in 
Normandy for its rich and varied architecture, jg 
also being restored. The work on the south porch 
is nearly completed ; and the fine bas-relief ang 
exquisite ornamental foliage may be now seen and 
studied to great advantage. Not far from the 
Cathedral the lover of quaint architecture will fing 
an extremely curious chimney, which, from itg 
great size, might be mistaken for a church-spire, 
which indeed it resembles in shape. It terminates 
in a cone, pierced by star-shaped holes, and is alto. 
gether a very remarkable structure. 

While every care is being taken to restore and 
preserve these ancient landmarks, it is distressi 
to find that the picturesque head-dresses which 
were a few years ago common throughout Nor. 
mandy have almost entirely disappeared, and the 
more so, because, through the greater part of the 
country, they are replaced by a common cotton 
nightcap of the masculine order, which is not even 
twisted into the form of a Phrygian bonnet, as local 
guide-books state. Enter one of the numerous 
vast churches on Sunday, you will look down ona 
sea of white, but you will seek in vain for one of 
those marvellous caps which were wont to tower 
aloft in the pride of lace and starch. 

The Normans have been lately honouring the 
memory of one of their countrymen by erecting a 
monument to Richard Lenoir, at Villers 
which was unveiled a few days ago. But who was 
Richard Lenoir, you will ask? The most direct 
answer I can give is, that Lenoir was the 
Arkwright of the cotton manufacture in France, 
Born at Villers Bocage in 1765, he left his home 
when a boy, found his way penniless to Paris, 
and became the founder of the cotton manufacture 
in France: During many years he employed 20,000 
workmen, and left a fortune of ten millions of 
francs ; and when to this is added that he was a 
good man, as well as a great benefactor to his 
country, you will allow that he merits a monument 
as wellas the distinction of having his name given 
to one of the new boulevards in Paris, which has 
been lately done by the Emperor. 

The terrible cattle disease, which is making such 
havoc in England, has not yet penetrated Nor- 
mandy ; but the farmers are extremely apprehen- 
sive, although the French Government has issued 
ordinances calculated to prevent the disease being 
introduced into France. 

The fertility of Normandy is amazing. Every 
pore of the land yields supplies for the wants of 
man ; and although the swelling hills no longer 
ripen the grape, which was largely cultivated in 
Normandy some three hundred years ago, they 
produce cider, which, in many districts, is far 
better than the diluted vin ordinaire of more 
southern France. Cider is the great beverage in 
Normandy. Its excellence has been the theme 
of more than one of its poets. Berat, the 
Béranger of Normandy, sings— 

Chantons I'cidre d’la Normandie, 

Dont on n’est jamais fatigué, 

Sans avoir la téte alourdie, 

Gai, gai— 

and each district vaunts the excellence of its 
make. But if the announcement which meets 
your eye in various parts of Normandy be vera- 
cious—‘‘ Cidre, pur sang de la Vallée d’'Ange’’— 
this valley must bear off the palm for cider ; and I 
cherish pleasant remembrances of more than one 
draught of this clear and sparkling beverage, 
drunk in lowly cabarets, on sketching excursions 
during the late oppressively hot weather. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Tue Government have offered the appointment 
of Director of Kew Gardens to Dr. Hooker. Some 
desirable changes will be made in the duties de- 
volving on the Director, Curator, and other officers 
of the royal gardens. It is understood that Dr. 
Hooker will accept the post; but at present he is 
absent from London for the benefit of his health. 
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_——_—_— 
“An ‘Introduction to Modern Chemistry,’ by 
Dr. Hofmann, in collaboration with Mr. F. 0. 
Ward, is announced to appear in a few days. 

Messrs. Moxon are preparing for the press a 
Life of Charles Lamb, by Mr. Proctor, and ‘Chas- 
telard: a Tragedy,’ by Mr. A. C. Swinburne. 

Mr. Strahan has ready for publication a volume 
of Miscellanies, from the Collected Writings of 
Edward Irving. 

The following note corrects an error:— 

“Palermo, Sept. 15, 1865. 

‘Will you kindly spare space for the correction of 
a statement in Mr. G. O. Trevelyan’s ‘Cawnpore,’ 
which may otherwise be considered authoritative. 
He says the inscription on the monument over 
the well there came ‘from a vice-regal pen.’ I have 
not the book, but these are, I think, his words; 
and they mean, of course, that it was written by 
Lord Canning. This is a mistake. The inscription 
was written by me. H. YuLgz, Colonel.” 

Many prizes for memoirs on mathematical sub- 
jects have been proposed by scientific Academies, 
and much doubt exists as to the good that has been 
done by them. Many think that if those who 

ined the prizes had been giving as much time 
and attention to subjects of their own choosing, 
the collected results would have been worth more 
than the prize memoirs : and it is pretty clear that 
only those compete who would have been, in any 
case, at some investigation. There is an annual 
prize, to be adjudged by the Accademia Pontificia 
de’ Nuovi Lincet at Rome, from funds bequeathed 
by Dr. Pietro Carpi. It consists of a gold medal 
worth 100 Roman crowns, and fifty copies of the 
memoir, when printed. The memoirs are to be sent 
to the Academy, with the usual formalities of 
mottoes and envelopes, before the end of October, 
1866, and the adjudication will be made in January, 
1867. The subject is—To find a method of deter- 
mining all the rational values of x which will make 
a square or a cube of A+ Bu+Cx?+ Da? + Ext for 
given integer values of A, B, C, D, E: and, in the 
cases in which x can have no such value, to show 
the impossibility. The papers must be either in 
Italian, Latin, or French. We should recommend 
the Academy forthwith to announce that should 
no one manage the cube, the best of those who 
succeed with the square shall gain the medal. And 
we suggest to our friends who square the circle to 
try their hands on A+ Bau+ &ec. 


On the subject of Moore’s song, “I’d mourn 
the hopes that leave me,” a Correspondent says: 
—‘‘TIt has been said or understood, that one of 
Thomas Moore’s exquisite lyrics was addressed to 
his wife, and that it throws some light upon his 
real feelings towards her. The words of the song, 
and its music, now lie before me, in Moore’s hand- 
writing, and also an autograph letter, addressed to 
James Power (partly printed by Lord John Rus- 
sell), in which Moore expressly says: ‘ Bessie 
wishes to have her song, “J would mourn the 
hopes,” the last in the collection.’ The italics (her ) 
are his own. The songs which would appear to 
have been addressed to his wife, and which, later 
in life, were written in somewhat an apologetic 
tone, are :— 

Oh, doubt me not ; the season 

Is o’er when Folly made me rove, 

And now the vestal Reason 

Shall watch the fire awaked by Love. 
Also,— 


and,— 


In the morning of life; 


Oh! not e’en when first we loved. 
“J.D.” 
—This testimony would remove all doubt, if any 
doubt remained. 

We have to record the death of Mr. Robert 
Hindmarsh Grundy, of Liverpool, a gentleman who 
was well known for his appreciation and sound 
judgment in Art. Mr. Grundy was one of the first 
to diffuse a taste in Lancashire for the cultivation 
ofthe modern English school and for the formation 
of collections of pictures. Twenty years ago water- 

our drawings were comparatively unknown in 

« county. Many collectors will remember with 
what zest he would impart a knowledge of what 
appeare] to him the fine qualities of a work of 
Art, ana the liberal spirit which he showed in 
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acquiring the best examples. Mr. Grundy was an 
eminent printseller. He died on the 18th inst., at 
his residence in Liverpool, on his 49th birthday. 

Death has also taken away Mr. John Frederick 
Herring, the painter of sporting subjects, at the age 
of seventy. He began life by painting the winners 
of the St. Leger; afterwards he took to Epsom ; 
and subsequently to the hunting field. Before Mdlle. 
Rosa Bonheur had dreamt of a ‘Horse Fair,’ 
Herring had painted one. Horses were, in fact, 
his passion ; but he cannot be said to have rivalled 
either Sir Edwin or Mdlle. Rosa in real knowledge 
of that noble animal. His pictures were numerous ; 
the Queen has eight of them, all of favourite horses, 
in her collection. In France he was also very well 
known ; and a casual promenader on the Boulevards 
might have inferred that he was the only present- 
able artist of the English school. 

Gen. Lefroy writes :— 

‘Blackheath, Sept. 22, 1865. 

“Permit me to correct a slight and very natural 
inaccuracy in your notice of Mr. Browne’s small 
volume on ‘The History of the Royal Artillery’ 
(Atheneum, August 19th). The writer is not a 
young lieutenant, but a musician in the band, with 
the rank of sergeant. I do not know him personally; 
but, considering his limited opportunities, the work 
appears to me to do him much credit. Having paid 
some attention to the subject, I can bear testi- 
mony to his general accuracy, as well as to the 
industry it must have required to get together so 
large a body of miscellaneous facts and anecdotes. A 
real history of the British Artillery has long been 
a desideratum. A fire at the Ordnance Office in the 
last century destroyed many of the early docu- 
ments. The fire by which the Royal Military 
Repository was destroyed, in 1803, was equally 
fatal; and, to complete the misfortune, the records 
of the older battalions have suffered the same fate; 
hence the great difficulty of the task, which has 
been taken up and abandoned by several officers. 
Serjeant Browne’s compilation will give no con- 
temptible assistance to any future historian, by 
supplying names, dates, and clues to a number of 
minor transactions. Iam sure I need not apologize 
for speaking a good word for so humble an author, 
and remain, &c., J. H. Lerroy.” 
—Mr. Browne has already stated the fact of his 
rank in our pages; but we have considered it well 
to give the above from Gen. Lefroy, as well on 
account of the information which it contains in 
reference to the Royal Artillery, as for its generous 
and kindly spirit. 

We have received some cartes-de-visite, by the 
London Stereoscopic Company, of Chang, Lady 
Chang, and the comic little dwarf. They are a 
series of remarkable portraits. Chang, we hear, 
left his ‘‘chop” on the walls of the studio of the 
Company, some 10 feet from the floor. 

The publishers’ reply to the complaining author: 

‘* 122, Fleet Street, Sept. 27, 1865. 

“Mr. Hazlitt, in his search after popularity, 
having thought proper to trouble you with a cata- 
logue of blemishes in his novel ‘Sophy Laurie,’ 
we are sure that, in your usual fairness between 
publisher and author, you will not deny us a brief 
space for reply. After Mr. Hazlitt had passed his 
final proofs, our printers were watchful enough to 
draw our attention to many inaccuracies of taste 
and grammar which he had failed to correct. We 
then saw that the book demanded more care than 
the author was either inclined or capable of bestow- 
ing upon it, and, therefore, we handed over the 
proofs to a gentleman well qualified for the task 
of revising the work for the press. After this revi- 
sion, Mr. Hazlitt had fresh proofs sent to him 
with the liberty of accepting or abandoning any 
corrections made by the reviser. The proofs show 
that he accepted most of the ‘unknown gentleman's’ 
improvements, and, therefore, we think it ungrate- 
ful of Mr. Hazlitt to throw any errors that may 
be found in the book upon the ‘ unknown gentle- 
man,’ and omit to acknowledge the great benefits 
received from him.—Y-ours, &c., 

: «* MaxweLt & Co.” 

An invitation to a general meeting of the Ger- 
man Shakspeare Society, to take place on the 8th of 
October, at Weimar, has been issued by Prof. 
Ulrici, of Halle. 





A suggestion has recently been made for the 
formation of a tunnel footway under the south end 
of London Bridge, so as to connect the opposite 
footways, and enable persons to cross that danger- 
ous pass beneath, instead of upon, the carriage- 
way. This is a thing that ought to have been done 
long ago; it would cost very little, and tend to 
obviate risks of life and limb, as well as to remove 
a frequent cause of dead blocks in that thorough- 
fare. The time has come when tunnel-ways of this 
sort, or bridges over the streets of London, must 
be formed ; preferably the latter, except it be in 
positions like that named. As to the architectural 
effect of such bridges, a competent designer will 
mai that for us; to hear the common expres- 
sions of fear that such bridges would be unsightly, 
one would really think that beauty, instead of 
intense ugliness, was the rule in London streets. 
The fact is, however, that with very few exceptions, 
there is nothing to spoil in our great thoroughfares; 
convenient bridges might add picturesque elements 
to the dismal vistas ; of beauty there is little to mar. 
One bridge, say at the Poultry, or at the lower end 
of King William Street, City, might be tried, in 
order to ascertain if its convenience would be as 
great as is expected. The footway formed by the 
railway company which has defaced Ludgate Hill 
will test the question to some degree, although 
not so completely, in architectural respects, as a 
bridge constructed solely for the purpose in question 
would do. 

Mr. Harrison adds a word to his communication 
on the moon’s heat :— 

‘*Ewhurst, Sept. 25, 1865. 

‘In the last number of the Atheneum, p. 406, 
I am (correctly) reported to have stated the mean 
duration of the sun’s radiation on the surface of 
the moon at last quarter as seven and a half days. 
This is the mean for full moon (nearly). The mean 
duration for the last quarter is eleven days, against 
about four at the period of first quarter. I am, &c., 

“J. P. HaRRIson.” 


A fine collection of carvings in wood, removed 
from the Chapel of St. Nicolas, Lynn, Norfolk, 
when that building was refitted several years ago, 
has been bought of the contractor for the work, by 
the Council of the Architectural Museum. Some 
efforts are being made at Lynn to purchase the 
carvings from the Council, and to restore them to 
the church they once adorned. The Council will 
only be too happy to transfer their ownership for 
such a purpose. On becoming purchasers they did 
not fail to place on record their decided opinion 
that it is highly undesirable and improper that 
architects or others intrusted with the restoration 
of ancient ecclesiastical buildings, should, in any 
way whatever, sanction the removal of such objects, 
either by builders or by parties connected with the 
works. The proposed demolition of the building 
known as Colston’s house at Bristol has been met 
by an earnest expression of hope and entreaty that 
the house, one of the few remaining specimens of 
English Domestic Architecture, might be spared. 


The announcement that the restoration of the 
famous Chateau of Pierrefonds, near Compitgne, 
was completed, turns out to be premature. M. 
Viollet le Duc, the architect intrusted with the 
work, has written to a Paris paper, stating that it 
will take two years more to finish it. 


A number of gentlemen, including Count Nieu- 
werkerke, and M. Viollet le Duc, the architect, 
recently paid a visit to the ruins of the Chateau of 
Coucy, situate near the little town named, after 
the ancient castle, Coucy-le-Chateau, in the Depart- 
ment of the Aisne, in France. It ap that 
extensive excavations are about to be commenced 
on this site. Some time since, M. Edouard de 
Beaumont discovered an old manuscript, in which 
it was stated that, in the year 1411, a number of 
Burgundian knights and men-at-arms were buried 
beneath the ruins of a mine sprung under one of 
the towers of the old castle, called the Porte- 
Maitre-Odon, and which defended the place- 
d’armes against the town without. The discovery of 
the remains of these armed and buried warriors 
of the fifteenth century is the object in view; and 
it is said that a considerable sum has been devoted 


to the purpose. 
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An. earthen vase has been found at Ravenna, 
containing nearly three hundred gold pieces, bear- 
ing the effigies of Roman emperors of the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era. Their approximate value 
is.set. down at about twenty francs each. 

The foundations of a remarkably solid building, 
and a series of monumental stones, which appear 
to have formed the pavement of an ancient church, 
have been discovered at Limasol, or Limisso, in 
the island of Cyprus. Nearly all the stones bear 


inscriptions of the thirteenth century, and many of | 


them coats of arms in addition. It is conjectured 
that the tombs may have been those of the 
Templars, who settled at that place in 1285, after 
having been expelled from Palestine. 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
J. Lewis, —Hook, R.A.—Phillip, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Roberts, 
R.A.—Poole, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.—Cooke, R.A.—Cope, R.A.— 
Creswick, R.A.—Pickersgill, R.A.—Leighton, A.R.A.—Calderon, 
A.R.A,— Sant, A.R.A.—Ansdell, A.R.A.— Frost, A.R.A.—P. 
Nasmyth—Linnell, sen.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Dobson, A.R.A.— 
Cooper, A.R.A.—Gale—Gallait—Frére—Duverger—Auguste Bon- 
heur—Marks—Pettie—F. Hardy, &c.—Admission on presentation 
of address card. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Last Two Days of Mdlle. Emilie 
Van der Meersch, from Paris, and her Marvellous Birds, Satur- 





di 1 Monday, at 2% 8°30.—W J -roteus, and Pro- | . 
ay anc onday, at 2°30 and 8°30.—Wonderful Proteus, and Pro- | any more of such experiments were made, and that 
7°30.—Musical Entertainment.—Models, and other Entertain- | 


fessor Pepper, with Burton’s Mecca and Medina, at 2°30 and 


ments.—Admission, One Shilling. Open 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. 





SCIENCE 
—+— 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 
MONDAY. 

‘Report of the Balloon Committee,’ by Mr. J. 
GLaIsHER.—The Committee on Balloon Experi- 
ments. was re-appointed last year chiefly for the 
following purposes :—First, to examine the electri- 
cal condition of the air at great heights, if possible. 
Secondly, to verify the law of the decrease of tem- 
perature as found from summer-day observations, 
already made, with day observations at other 
seasons of the year, but principally in the winter 
and adjacent months. Thirdly, it was understood 
that, in addition, magnetical experiments, observa- 
tions by the spectroscope, the currents of the 
atmosphere, solar radiation at different heights, 
hygrometrical observations, though secondary, 
were to be held as very important subjects of 
investigation, and to be followed as far as possible 
and according to circumstances. Fourthly, to make 
arrangements for observations at night, and to 
make observations at night, if possible. With 
respect to the first of these subjects, no further 
progress has been made ; the instrument which was 
prepared last year was made to be used with an 
open burning flame, not being admissible when 
gas is in such immediate vicinity; and since the last 
Meeting Mr. Glaisher has been constantly in hope 
that Mr. Fleeming Jenkin, with Mr. Varley and 
Prof. Thomson, would have been able to have 
arranged an apparatus that might with safety be 
used; but owing to engagements in connexion with 
the Atlantic telegraph-cable these gentlemen have 
not yet aided him in this respect. In regard to the 





Mr. Glaisher, therefore, considers that all necessary 
arrangements have been made for night observa- 
tions, and he could but consider this an advance, 
although he had not as yet any results to present 
to break the utter ignorance of the processes in 
operation at night at any distance from the earth. 
Observations, even though only to the height of from 
half a mile to a mile, would be very valuable indeed. 
The instruments used were, for the most part, the 
same in construction as those in the preceding year ; 
in addition, however, to them there was a very fine 
spectroscope by Mr. Browning, and a delicately- 
mounted magnet lent by Capt. Evans. Up to the 
last Meeting of the Association, there had been 
twenty-two ascents, of which seventeen had been 
made in the months of June, July, August and 
September, and five only in the other months of 


| the year, viz., one in January, one in March, two 





second and third objects of research, some progress | 
has been made, though not to the extent contem- | 
plated. With respect to the night observations, | 


none have actually been made, but some arrange- 
ments have been completed. To take observations 


in the air at night it is imperatively necessary to | 


have some power of illumination, so that the 
instruments used can be read. Very many sugges- 
tions have been made for the benefit of the occu- 


pants of the car,—phosphorus, the use of glowworms, | 


&¢.; the best of all seemed, however, to be the use of 
a well made miner’s Davy-lamp, and through the 
aid of Messrs. Sopwith and Potter, two have been 


most carefully made, by Mr. H. Watson, of New- | 
castle, of copper, so that their presence near to | 


magnets is innocuous. These lamps, with the light 
burning, have been placed in a volume of gas, com- 
pletely surrounded by it, without any bad effect 
following the immersion, and, what is more impor- 


in April, and one in October. Of those made in the 
summer months, one only had been made in the 
morning, and sixteen had been made in the after- 
noon or evening, with a declining sun, Efforts 
were therefore directed to day experiments between 
October and April, it being considered that the day 
and high experiments in summer already collected 
had better be brought together and discussed before 


in future attention should be directed to those 
points of research needing further elucidation. Mr. 
Glaisher has therefore devoted all his leisure, be- 
tween the months of October and April, to securing 
as many ascents as he could between these times ; 
and he regretted to say that he had succeeded in 
three only. The first on December Ist, the second 
on December 30th of last, and the third on 
February 27th of the present year. These three 
ascents were from Woolwich. Although so few 
ascents to speak of, these are important, for it must 
be borne in mind that winter is the most difficult 
season of the year in which to pursue balloon 
experiments ; that mountains then are not adven- 
turously climbed ; and that so few experiments 
have hitherto been made by means of the balloon, 
that we are consequently in almost entire ignorance 
of everything connected with the higher regions 
of the atmosphere during this cold portion of our 
year, in respect to the progressive diminution of 
temperature with elevation, the diffusion of vapour 
in the atmosphere, the density of clouds, their 
extent, and the currents in the atmosphere. It is 
therefore the most important season for experi- 
ments, and these will be exceeded only in value by 
night experiments. On December 1st, the balloon 
left the earth at 2h. 37m. P.M.; the temperature 
of the air at the time being 48°, and this value 
remained almost unchanged till the height of 
600 feet was passed, increasing slightly, in fact, 
at first. as is shown on the diagram, and then very 
gradually declining to 314° at about 1 mile in 
height. On December 30th, the balloon left at 
2h. 13m. P.M., with a temperature at the time of 
423° ; it declined 2° in the first 500 feet ; at 1,000 
feet high it was 37°, or showing a decrease of 53°; 
at 2,000 feet it was 333°, showing a further decrease 
of 34° in this 1,000 feet ; at 2,500 feet high cloud 
was met with, the temperature 31° ; at 3,300 feet, 
just at the upper surface of the cloud, the tempera- 
ture was 27°; on getting above the cloud, the 
temperature rose ; and when 400 feet above it had 
increased to 314°. On February 27th, the balloon 
left at 1h. 58m. p.M., temperature of air 52°, de- 
clining gradually to 35°, when cloud was reached, 
which proved to be 1,000 feet in thickness, during 
the passage through it there was no change 
of temperature, but on passing above it, the tem- 
perature increased with the elevation. By compar- 
ing these results with those taken in the period 
of summer, they differ very greatly, and plainly 
show that the laws of temperature holding good at 
one season are different from those at other seasons 
of the year. The balloon’s courses in these three 
ascents were very nearly the same after attaining 
a eertain elevation. On the 1st of December, on 
reaching 1.100 feet, the current of air changed from 
W. to S.W.; at 2,000 feet, a W.N.W. current 
was entered ; at 5,000 feet, the air was moving 
W.N.W. and we approached the sea, compelling 


tant, Mr. Glaisher has had these lamps burning | us to descend near Rochester, at 4h. 25m. p.m. In 
during an actual ascent on the 27th of February. | the second ascent the wind was nearly S. on the 





earth when the inflation began ; it changed ‘to W. 
nearly, and pilot-balloons at a moderate elevation 
moved N.W. On leaving, the balloon first moved 
E.N.E.; when 500 feet high, it entered a W, 
current, and, as before, moved towards the sea, 
It was at first intended to descend near the River 
Thames ; but on coming within. 300 feet of the 
earth the wind changed, and the balloon went 
somewhat inland, and descended, at 3h. 20m, 

near to Stanford-le-Hope. During the month of 
January and the greater part of February, as fay 
as could be determined, the general prevalence of 
the wind in the higher regions of the air was W, 
and S.W. On February 27th, the direction of the 
wind on the earth was N., and apparently steadily 
in that direction, while the balloon was being filled, 
On its completion, the wind had changed to the 
S., and four to five hours’ observations were looked 
forward to. On reaching the height of 1,500 feet, 
however, the balloon again fell in with the 
prevalent S.W. current, and at 3,000 feet was 
in a nearly W. current, and again passed over 
the like course directly towards the sea. It wag 
not deemed prudent, therefore, to ascend very 
high. When above the lower clouds, they were 
seen moving at right angles to the balloon’s 
motion. Approaching the sea, it was neces, 
sary to descend, and on again reaching the 
height of 3,000 feet, the balloon fell in with 
the S.W. current; at 1,500 feet with the §. 
current, and with this passed somewhat inland; 
on again reaching 3,000 feet, it turned to move 
again directly seaward, and descended at South 
Hanningfield, at 4h. 1m. After this Mr. Glaisher 
did not succeed in getting a favourable opportunity 
for again ascending, and since April he had mostly 
been engaged in taking steps towards securing some 
night ascents. It is unfortunate, in one sense, that 
the wind on these occasions, notwithstanding its 
directions on the land, was so constantly, at certain 
elevations, moving with a W., W.S.W., or S.W, 
current, because on all occasions it so shortened the 
time and limited the elevation to such heights only 
that he could be certain of being able to descend 
before reaching the sea. Yet the fact is important, 
and very much so as proving the constancy of the 
S.W. current during our winter months, for the 
evidence of such current is not merely confined 
to these three days ; but a continued watch has 
been kept on the higher regions from the Royal 
Observatory, and whenever scud or cloud has been 
seen at the proper elevation, it has been found to 
be moving in that direction. The high tempera 
ture we experience in winter seems.to be very much 
due to the prevalence of this warm current. In 
these three ascents Capt. Evans, R.N., very kindly 
furnished a very delicate magnet, which he uses on 
board of iron-ships and in the compass depart 
ment. This instrument vibrates in a little more 
than two seconds on the earth. In the ascent on 
December 1, Mr. Glaisher was able to take ten 
sets of vibrations, and notwithstanding the lower 
temperature of the higher regions, the time of 
vibration was lengthened. In the ascent on 
December 30, the balloon was in a_ constant 
state of revolution, and Mr. Glaisher was un 
able to take any magnetic observations. In 
the ascent on February 27, the same needle 
vibrated in 2°001 seconds on the earth; at 
the height of one mile, it vibrated in 2°077 
seconds nearly. These results were confirmed by 
another magnet, somewhat less delicately mounted, 
its time of vibration being found to be longer at 
high elevations than on the earth. These results 
agree with those found at other times of the year. 
At every opportunity the spectroscope was directed 
to the sun, and a very fine spectrum was always 
seen, with a very much greater number of lines 
than when viewed on the earth, and much 
better defined. The spectrum, which is perfect, 
with a much narrower opening of the slit, 
when high up, than it is when observed on 
the ground—and consequently lines can be re 
solved clearly which cannot be seen from the 
earth— usually extended from A. to far beyond Bs 
the latter line being plainly made up of fine lix€s- 
A very delicately-blackened bulb thermometer, 
placed with its bulb near to the carefully-wreen 

bulb for temperature of the air, in the first of these 
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three ascents generally read the same as that for | 
the temperature of the air, occasionally read lower, | 
and never during the ascent read more than 1° in 


excess, The same results were observed in the 
ascent on December the 30th. In the ascent on 
February the 27th it generally read the same ; but 
at times, when the sun was shining the brightest, 
it read from 2° to 3° higher than its shaded neigh- 
pour. No tinge of ozone was shown on any test 
paper, spread freely about on the rigging, in any of 
these journeys. It is not necessary to particularize 
further the ascents made since the last Meeting; 
every observation is contained in this paper, a 
mass of figures for the most part, with Mr. 
Glaisher’s usual discussions. Mr. Glaisher expresses 
himself as having been struck very early in this 
series of experiments with the readings of the 
exposed thermometer becoming nearer and nearer 
to those of the covered thermometer as greater 
elevations were attained, till, at five miles, the 
excess of the one over the other becomes very slight 
indeed. ‘To confirm these observations the Her- 
schel’s actinometer has been employed, and from 
these experiments Mr, Glaisher considers we may 
infer that the heat-rays from the sun pass through 
space without loss, and become effective only where 
wanted, and in proportion to the density of the 
atmosphere or the amount of water present in that 
through which they pass; and if thus the proportion 
of heat received at Mercury, Venus, Jupiter and 
Saturn may be the same as that received at the 
earth, and ‘greater if the density be greater, not- 
withstanding the greater distance from the sun. 

‘Report on the Rainfall of the British Isles,’ by 
Mr. G. J. Symons.—The author stated that his 
previous Reports had dealt almost exclusively with 
the rainfall of the last few years, no reference 
having been made to his principal exertions and aim, 
viz. the collection and discussion of all available 
records of rainfall. He proposed to supply this omis- 
sion in the present Report, and to consider—First, 
what had been done before 1860; secondly, what has 
been done since 1860; thirdly, what remains to be 
done; and, fourthly, a few particulars respecting the 
rainfall of the last fifty years and the fall in 1864, 
With reference to the first head, he briefly sketched 
the rise and progress of observations of rainfall in 
this country from 1677 to the present time, noticing 
the more remarkable registers, such as that kept 
by T. Barker, Esq., of Lyndon, Rutland, for fifty- 
nine years without interruption or omission, and 
also the first attempts at investigating some of the 
primary phenomena of rainfall, such as its variation 
with the elevation of the gauge above the ground 
(first measured in 1766 by Dr. Heberden, who 
placed three gauges at Westminster, of which the 
one on the ground collected 23 inches, while one 
on the house-top gathered 18 inches, and one on 
the roof of the Abbey only received 12 inches). 
Mr. Symons also presented an index to the volu- 
minous observations already collected. 1,845 
stations were now at work. The mean number , 
of complete returns for each ten years ave- 
rage about 40 from 1677 to 1800; subsequently 
the numbers rise each ten years as follows,—49, 
150, 210, 400, 1,030, 1,780, 3,660 ; while the current 
ten years promise to yield nearly 10,000 complete 
returns. 

‘Interim Report of Committee on the Trans- 
mission of Sound under Water,’ by Dr. GLADSTONE. 
—When the Committee on fog-signals stated last 
year that they had not succeeded in inducing the 
Board of Trade to undertake experiments on 
the subject, the Parliamentary Committee was re- 
quested to press on the Government the import- | 
ance of the subject; and the Committee was 
re-appointed, for the purpose of making experiments | 
on the transmission of sound under water. 30. | 
was placed at their disposal, and to that the Royal 
Society had added 100/. from the Government 
Grant. The previous experience of Prof. Wheat- 
stone on the subject induced the other members of | 
the Committee to be guided by him in the first | 
trials. His long illness had unfortunately delayed 
these; and the results hitherto arrived at, though 
instructive and promising, are notsufficiently precise | 
for publication. The Committee, therefore, simply | 
reported progress. 


Mr.Glaisher’s Late Ascents,’ by Mr. F.W. BrEarey. | 
—The author proposed the formation of a society | 
to investigate schemes for the navigation of aérial 
machines. 
‘On the Horary and Diurnal Variations in the | 
Directions and Motions of the Air at Wrottesley, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham,’ by Mr. F. Oster.— | 
Anemometrical observations having been taken 
hourly, with considerable accuracy, for several | 
years, and those at Wrottesley, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham having been recorded on exactly the 
same plan as that originally commenced by Mr. 
Hartnup, at the Liverpool Observatory, in 1852, | 
the author was desirous of tabulating the results | 
from those stations on a plan which he thought | 
might prove of value in extending the knowledge 
of the motion of the air in these latitudes, and pos- 
sibly of developing some further laws bearing on 
the subject. In the first place, he had wished to | 
carry out some investigations distinct from those | 
he had made some years ago respecting the horary | 
variations, by taking the horizontal motion of the | 
air instead of the force. He therefore had arranged | 
and tabulated the records obtained from Dr. Robin- 
son’s integrating instrument in conjunction with 
those of time and direction, these registers being | 
particularly suited for accurate tabulation, and for 
general purposes most useful, the record of the 
force being more available in examining storms and | 
sudden changes, and in exhibiting those peculiar 
features in the currents that frequently occur. 
Besides these hourly results he desired, also, to 
tabulate the daily variations in the atmospheric | 
currents throughout the year, in order to ascertain | 
what knowledge could be obtained from these 
stations respecting their periodicity and amount. 
Accordingly, he applied to Lord Wrottesley, who 
most kindly placed the whole of the valuable ane- 
mometrical records taken at his observatory entirely 
at the author’s disposal. Mr. Hartnup did the like, 
and further aided by allowing his assistants to 
tabulate, in the manner required, a complete series 
of the observations of the direction and horizontal 
motion of the air, as recorded at the Liverpool 
Observatory. From both these stations the records 
are for a period of seven years, namely, 1858 to 
1864; the Birmingham registers are only for three 
years and a half. The horary observations have 
been obtained by extracting from the recorded 
observations the amount of motion of each wind, | 
from 16 points of the compass for each hour of the | 
day, distinguishing the months of the year. Thus, | 
all the north wind that passed over the station at | 
1 o’clock in the morning, during the month of 
January, is taken note of, and tabulated for the 
seven years under examination. Next at 2 o'clock, | 
and so on through the twenty-four hours, February | 
is then treated in like manner, and so continued 
through every hour for the seven years. The obser- | 
vations thus worked out were shown in a diagram- 
matic form, giving the peculiar curves of every | 
wind. In the summer months the easterly winds 
indicate an increase following the curve of tempe- 
rature, but even in the winter months the south | 
wind shows an increase before noon; the south- 
westerly at or about noon; W.S.W. after noon. | 
The results were also grouped according to the 





, different seasons. The curves of quantity of the S. 


and S.W. winds differ essentially from those of | 
force or velocity. The greatest force occurs at or | 
shortly after noon; butif we subject these observa- 
tions to the test of velocity, it will be found that 
the law as to the period in the day of the greatest | 
force is still correct, notwithstanding that some of 
the curves show a greater quantity in other parts 
of the day. The curves of quantity are therefore 
important and interesting, as showing that the 
different currents have causes or forces acting on 
them, producing horary variations, besides those of 
acceleration corresponding to the curve of tempe- 
rature. The next series of observations are tabu- 
lated in such a manner as to show the direction 
and amount of motion in the air every day in the 
year from a mean of seven years, and referred to 
16 points of the compass. Commencing with the 
1st of January, the total number of hours that each 
current has lasted, and the total number of miles 


registered by the instruments is recorded. And 
this is repeated in rotation through every day in 
the seven years: thus completely sorting, as it 
were, all the winds. The mean amount of each 
wind being taken for each day, from tables so 
obtained, another diagram was made to scale, to 
represent the comparative number of miles of air 
that passed from each point of the compass for 
every day in the year, the length of the line being 
in proportion to the length of the current from 
each point on each particular day. An approximate 
meteorological division of the year is thus obtained, 
having reference to the currents that pass each 
station. The next thing was to ascertain whether 
the results exhibited were due to the current of 
one year, or of a number of years, for it was of 
great importance not to be misled by the extent 
of a current that was due to one or two years 
being mistaken for a type of a period of years. To 
show this, space was allotted under each day,which 
was divided into seven parts representing the seven 
years; then one of these divisions was marked to 
indicate the year in which each wind occurred, 
the size of the mark having reference to the quan- 
tity due to its particular year. By this means the 
prevalence or otherwise of any wind at any period 
of the year is at once rendered conspicuous. The 
diagram explanatory of this mode of illustration, 
which commences with the easterly wind, shows 
a remarkable cessation towards the end of Jan- 
uary and the beginning of February, again at 
the end of June, and at other periods. By care- 
fully looking over these diagrams, they appear to 
show indications of three main currents. First, the 
N.E., which is peculiarly strongly marked in its 
character and period of occurrence. Whether 
this is a temporary extension of the trade-winds 
at a time when the most rapid changes are taking 
place in the sun’s declination, it is too early to 
speculate upon ; but the author thinks it not im- 
probable, as it possesses several of the characteristics 
of that wind. The 8.W. current, or ante-trade- 
wind, also presents some distinctive features by its 
periods of prevalence at certain points of the year 
being strongly indicated, and by its peculiar law 
of horary variation. While the N.W. current is 
rendered striking by the great differences in the 
amount of air that passes during the day compared 
with the night. An examination of these observa- 
tions is more than ever convincing of the necessity 
of keeping a constant record of the movements of 
the air over as large an area of the earth’s surface 
as can with convenience be arranged. The geologist, 
whose researches also extend over the whole earth, 


| finds in the great globe itself a vast registering 


instrument where the changes that he is studying 
have been permanently written, enabling him at 
his leisure to examine its records and refer to 
periods so immeasurably distant, that he may, by 
reversing his train of thought, have glimpses of 
eternity ; the meteorologist, on the contrary, finds 
himself lost by the ephemeral nature of the forces 
and conditions he has to deal with. He requires 
all the artificial appliances that can help him to 
take note and record the various changes that 
occur; but of all the conditions he may record, there 
are none more important than those of the great 
currents of the atmosphere. A knowledge of the 
quarter from whence the air arrives at given points 
on the earth’s surface, and the duration of the 
current will be a key to its various conditions 
of temperature, humidity, weight, and all other 
features it may possess, while to trace its onward 
course over a large area will naturally aid in un- 
| ravelling the secrets of the producing causes, and 
_ the laws that determine its courses. 

‘ Suggestions respecting an Anemometer adapted 
, for Recording the Force of Hurricanes,’ by Mr. A. 
| F. Oster. 
| £Onsome Applications of the Theory of Proba- 
| bilities,’ by Prof. Pricr. 
| ‘On a Self-Recording Anemometer,’ by Mr. 8. 

B. How ert. 

‘An Improved Standard Barometer,’ by Mr. W. 
_ Symons.—At the Newcastle Meeting of the Asso- 
| ciation, the author exhibited a Standard Barometer 

combining the advantages of Fortin’s and Gay- 


| that have passed during the day, is obtained from | Lussac’s instruments. The objection that the con- 


‘ Remarks upon Aérial Navigation, suggested by , the diary in which the results of the indications | traction and bending of the tube necessary in the 
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arrangement for making portable impaired the 
sensitiveness of that instrument has been entirely 
removed in this improved one. The facility of read- 
ing is also increased. 
Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
MONDAY. 

* Report on some of the Differences between the 
Normal and the Beta Alcohols,’ by Prof. WANKLYN. 

‘On the Action of Light upon Sulphide of Lead, 
and its Bearing upon the Preservation of Paintings 
in Picture Galleries,’ by Dr. D. S. Prick.— Having 
noticed the rapidity with which sulphuret of lead 
oxidizes when exposed to sunlight, the author re- 
commends the possessors of oil paintings to expose 
them to sunlight now and then, so as to whiten the 
lights. He illustrated his paper by a very striking 
experiment on a picture. 

‘Report of the Committee on Gun-Cotton.’ 

‘The Progress of the Manufacture of Gun-Cotton, 
and its Application to Mining, Military, and Sport- 
ing Purposes,’ by Mr. M. PRENTICE. 

‘On the Action of Alkali Metals on Gun-Cotton,’ 
by Mr. W. L. Scorr. 

‘On Arseniuretted and Antimoniuretted Hydro- 
gens,’ by Mr. W. L. Scorr. 

‘On an Apparatus for the Determination of 
Ozone, and Experiments made therewith,’ by Mr. 
J. SmyTH, jun.—The author, being interested in 
linen-bleaching, took daily meteorological obser- 
vations for several years, in which he directed par- 
ticular attention to ozone. He found the usual 
methods of testing its presence in the atmosphere 
unsatisfactory, which he shows by reference toa 
diagram chart of all the elements of the weather 
in 1864, prepared by him. He was, therefore, led 
to devise the above apparatus, the principle of 
which is, by means of a large aspirator, to draw the 
air at a considerable velocity through a small tube, 
80 as to impinge at its opening into a tube of larger 
diameter, against an extended surface of test- 
paper. This ozonometer consists of two brass or 
opaque glass tubes or boxes about 2 inches long 
and 2 inches in external diameter, the smaller of 
which screws or fits tightly into the larger, and is 
about an eighth of an inch shorter; its extremity 
at the point of the screw is grooved for an india- 
rubber band, which holds the test-paper stretched 
across its mouth. The entrance tube, a quarter of 
an inch in diameter, is screwed or fitted into the 
centre of the solid extremity of the larger box, 
about an eighth of an inch from the centre of the 
test-paper. A small pipe from the solid extremity 
of the smaller box communicates with the aspirator, 
which the author prefers should be made on the 
plan of Dr. Andrews, of Queen’s College, Belfast 
—~-viz., a gasometer of a capacity of about 80 gallons 
is connected by means of cord to a clock, on which 
an extra weight is slung; this weight raises the 
gasometer at a uniform velocity, over which the 
pendulum gives complete control: a counterpoise 
is used to support the weight of the gasometer. 
The author showed from a table of experiments, 
made by this improved ozonometer, that there is 
not much difference in the quantity of sensible 
ozone in two masses of air of equal volume, moving 
at different velocities, in different directions, and 
under different hygrometrical conditions. Also, 
that the test-papers in the ordinary ozone-cage do 
not register high enough. A more extended series 
of experiments may, however, somewhat modify 
these results. 

‘On the Rotatory Power of several Essential 
Oils,’ by Dr. DE Vary. 

‘On Esparto Fibre, or Spanish Grass, and its 
Employment in the Manufacture of Paper,’ by 
Dr. 8. Macapam.—During the last three years, 
large quantities of a grass obtained from Spain 
have been employed in this country in the manu- 
facture of paper. Delivered in Great Britain, it 
costs about 5/. 10s. to 6/. per ton. The recent high 
price of rags has caused a demand for esparto fibre; 
and should it continue, other countries, as Barbary, 
which yield the same grass will no doubt contribute 
largely to the supply. The chemical composition 
of an average sample is: moisture, 9°62; oil, 1°23; 
albuminous compounds, 546 ; ligneous fibre, 56°28; 
starch, gum, and sugar, 22°37; ash, 5-04. In the 
manufacture into paper, the material, first care- 














fully cleaned, is subjected to the action of caustic 
soda. The fibre, however, is rather short in nature, 
and hence paper entirely made of it is extremely 
liable to tear. It is customary, therefore, to give 
strength by mixing the pulp from esparto fibre with 
the pulp from rags, commonly in the proportion of 
equal parts. The paper so manufactured is largely 
employed as a printing paper, and the majority of 
the Scotch newspapers are now printed on it. The 
spent soda liquor, being of a caustic nature, is 
highly pernicious and destructive to fish, when it 
is run directly into a fishing stream ; even if diluted 
to the extent of many times its own volume, the 
liquid possesses the power of killing them within a 
few hours. Two plans have been suggested and 
put in operation for the arrestment, more or less 
completely, of the soda liquor. The first, the boil- 
ing down of the ley, heating the residue with car- 
bonaceous matter, such as fine coal or sawdust, and 
the recovery of the soda from the calcined mass; 
the second, the reception of the liquor in large open 
cesspools, where it may percolate through the soil. 
Both plans have been successful. 

‘On the Results of Agricultural Experiments 
made in 1864,’ by Dr. S. Macapam.—The experi- 
ments referred to were undertaken at the author’s 
suggestion by agriculturists in Roxburghshire, and 
form one ofthe first series of field experiments carried 
on in a systematic manner in Scotland. Twelve 
different manurial mixtures were used in the trials, 
and formed a set of experiments, whilst ten farmers 
made arrangements for carrying out the experi- 
ments. These mixtures consisted of Peruvian 
guano, phosphatic guano, phospho-guano, bone-ash 
superphosphate, guano-superphosphate, sulphate of 
ammonia, and ground bones, taken singly or 
mingled together in definite proportions. In each 
set of experiments the various operations were 
conducted on the same day with the plots of 
ground allotted to each manure. The soils on 
which the experiments were made were in part of 
a heavy nature, and in other part of a light charac- 
ter—the proportion of each being equal. Each 
experiment was conducted on a quarter of an acre, 
and the twelve experiments consequently required 
three acres on each farm. The crop was turnips, 
and the yield or produce was weighed on the field. 
The results obtained were various on the different 
farms, as the manures which gave the largest 
return on one farm did not yield the largest crop 
on another. These variations are to be expected 
in all field experiments, and are due to the special 
circumstances or conditions of each field where the 
trials are made. Where only one set of experiments 
are conducted on a single farm, the local influences 
may materially affect the results; but where, as in 
the present case, the field operations are conducted 
on ten farms, and the mean produce of the ten trials 
is obtained, then the disturbing influences of one 
farm are counteracted or practically neutralized by 
those of the other farms. Taking the mean produce 
from the ten trials, calculated to the same money 
value for each of the manures, the greatest return 
of crop was yielded by the dissolved phosphatic 
guano, followed closely by the Peruvian guano. 
Indeed, the difference in the produce obtained from 
the plots treated with these manures was so slight 
—only 19lb. to the acre—that they may be 
regarded as having yielded the same results. In 
referring to these experiments, it must be remem- 
bered that the season of 1864 was exceptionally 
dry, though the drought was not so great in Scot- 
land as it was in England. The results obtained, 
however, are valuable as representing the produce 
obtainable in a dry season ; and as a similar series 
of field experiments are being made this year in 
the same district, an opportunity will be obtained 
for contrasting the results for both years. 

‘On some Minerals from South America;’ ‘On 
the Colour of Gold as seen by Transmitted Light,’ 
by Mr. D. Forszs. 

‘On the Reactions of Cyanogen;’ ‘Note on 
Glycocine, with Tables,’ by Mr. T. Fatriry. 


Section C.—GEOLOGY. 
‘MoNnpDaAyY. 
‘Report on Further Researches in the Lingula 
Flags of South Wales,’ by Mr. H. Hicks and Mr. 
J. W. SALTER. 





‘First Report on the Igneous Rocks of Staffor. 
shire,’ by Mr. D. ForBes. 

‘Further Report on the Distribution of the 
Organic Remains of the North Staffordshire Cogj 
Field,’ by Mr. W. Motynevx. 

‘On the Faults in the South Staffordshire Cog] 
Field, and their Relation to the Igneous Rocks of 
the District,’ by Mr. C. TwaMLey. 

‘On the Coal Measures in Mold Valley and their 
Products,’ by Mr. W. Nzss. 

‘On the Fossiliferous Beds of the New Red 
Sandstone (Upper and Lower Keuper) in Wor. 
cestershire,’ by the Rev. P. B. Bropiz. 

‘On the Silurian Rocks of the Isle of Man,’ by 
Prof. HARKNESS and Mr. H. NicHoxson. 

‘ Description of a New Phyllopodous Crustacean 
from the Moffat Shales, Dumfriesshire,’ by Mr, 
H. Woopwarp. 

‘On British Species of Cephalaspis and the Scotch 
Pteraspis,’ by Mr. E. R. LANKESTER. 

‘On the Nodules in the Limestone of Wenlock 
Edge,’ by the Rev. Mr. La Toucue. 

TUESDAY. 

‘On Glacial Striation,’ by Prof. PHILLIirs. 

‘ First Report on the Exploration of the Maltese 
Caverns,’ by Dr. L. ADAms and Prof. Busx. 

‘A Few Notes on the Structure of the Matter. 
horn,’ by Mr. E. WoyMPER.— When one observes the 
great peak of the Matterhorn at a short distance, 
it is seen that its rocks are separated into three 
great divisions, of which the middle mass is the 
largest, and grey in colour, while the upper and 
lower sections are apparently of a dull red. On 
ascending the mountain, these divisions are s0 
clearly apparent, and the junctions of the sections 
are so marked, that it is almost possible to see the 
lines of separation. The rocks on the upper and 
lower divisions, however, it is found, are by no 
means uniformly red in colour, but are interspersed 
with others of a green and of an iron grey. Itis 
from the red rocks being so much more positive in 
tone that they present a uniform tint when seen at 
a distance. These specimens collected comprise 
fragments from each of these divisions. Those 
taken from the summit were detached when col- 
lected, but others were broken from the living rock. 
After exhibiting specimens of the rock, the writer 
went on to say: The summit of the Matterhom 
is a roughly-lined ridge of 350 feet to 400 feet in 
length. It is extremely precipitous on one side; 
but on the side which descends towards the glaciers 
of Zmutt the inclination is moderate, and it can 
be traversed with great facility. There are several 
little points on this ridge, and the highest of them 
is usually covered by a small cone of snow. The 
whole of the summit is covered with disintegrated 
fragments, and the living rock is not anywhere 
visible. It was observed by De Saussure that the 
beds of the Matterhorn rise towards the N.E. at 
an angle of 45°. This is scarcely exact, although 
correct on the whole. They dip towards the south 
and west; but the inclination towards the west is 
three times as great as it is to the south. In con- 
sequence of these dips, the plane surface of the beds 
presents a surface sloping downwards on the western 
and southern sides of the mountain, and the frac- 
tured edges overhang each other. It is mainly 
from this cause that so much difficulty has always 
been experienced in all attempts to ascend the 
mountain until this feat; and it was from observing 
this fact that I formed the resolution to attempt 
the ascent by the north-western face; for although 
it appeared smooth and unbroken, yet I argued 
that the fractures would fall in exactly the reverse 
manner to that which I have described, and this 
would render the ascent easy, even although the 
hold they might afford should be but small. 
theory was correct, and the whole of the north- 
eastern face was found, in fact, to be a long stalr- 
case, with the steps shelving inward. It is also in 
consequence of these steps that stones do not fall 
to any distance on the north-eastern side; for it 18 
evident that if any disintegrated fragments do break 
away, they must sooner or later be arrested on the 
ledge, and, indeed, I did not see any fall during 
the two days which I passed on the mountain. On 
the other side, on the contrary, the Matterhorn 
rains down showers, nay, torrents and avalanches 
of stones, both by day and night. Thus these dips 
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become on one side a surface of safety, but on all 
others a source of great danger. We are enabled 
by a knowledge of these facts to account for the 
enormous moraine of the Zmutt glacier, which has 
attracted the attention and the curiosity of all 
observers; for the Zmutt and its tributary, the 
Tiefenmatter, sweep around the two faces of the 
Matterhorn on which we should expect the greatest 
masses of rock would fall. We find, moreover, that 
the Furgee glacier, which is below the N.E. face, 
has scarcely any moraine. The consideration of 
these facts also suggests naturally that we see nearly 
the primal form of the Matterhorn on its N.E. side, 
but that great changes have taken place on the 
others. We are sure, indeed, of this, for we see the 
fallen fragments below. We can go a step further. 
The fallen masses are chiefly of the red rocks, and 
they must have either come from the upper or the 
lower of the three divisions. On the side of the 
Zmutt and the Tiefenmatter glaciers, however, the 
lower division is almost entirely covered by snow 
and glaciers. We are forced, therefore, to the con- 
clusion that they came from the upper; and it is 
doing no violence to the imagination to suppose 
that at some early period the now isolated obelisk 
of the Matterhorn was only the termination and 
the culminating point of the ridge of which the 
Dent d’Erin and the mountains to the south of it 
formed also a part. 

‘On a Fossil Spider from the Coal Measures of 
Upper Silesia,’ by Prof. F. Romer. 

‘On the Fossil Plants of the Post - Pliocene 
Deposits of Canada in Connexion with the Climate 
of the Period, and the Formation of Boulder Clay,’ 
by Principal Dawson. 

‘Remarks on the Drift in Part of Warwickshire, 
and on the Evidence of Glacial Action which it 
affords,’ by the Rev. P. B. Bropre. 

‘On the Drift in the Parish of Exhall, North of 
Coventry,’ by Mr. A. STartiy. 

‘Notice of the Occurrence of Certain Fossil 
Shells in the Sea-Bed adjoining the Channel Islands,’ 
by Mr. J. G. JEFFREYS. 

‘On the Silurian Rocks and Fossils of Dudley,’ 
by Mr. C. Kerury. 

‘On the Pre-Cambrian Rocks of Central Eng- 
land,’ by Dr. H. P. Hout. 

‘On a Section of Lower Lias at Harbury, and 
on Two New Species of Corals in the Lias of War- 
wickshire,’ by the Rev. P. B. Bropig. 

‘On the Lower Lias of Lyme Regis,’ by Mr. 
E. C. H. Day. 

‘On a Head of Hybodus de la Bechei,’ by Mr. 
E. C. H. Day. 

‘On the History of the Jurassic Seas, as evidenced 
by the History of the First Liassic Sea,’ by Mr. 
E. C. H. Day. 

‘On the Oolite Sands of Dorset,’ by Prof. Buck- 


MAN, 
‘On the White Lias of Warwickshire,’ by Mr. 
PINEs. 


Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
MONDAY. 

‘A Description of Two New Species of Aporose 
Madreporaria, from Guernsey,’ by Dr. Duncan. 

‘On the Occurrence of Orcynus alalonga on the 
Coast of Devon,’ by Dr. Scort. 

‘On the Genus Anceus (Anceus, Risso, and 
Praniza, Leach),’ by Mr. C. S. Bate and Prof. 
WEsTWoop. 

‘Notes on Annelida from the Coast of Guernsey,’ 
by Mr. E. R. Lanxester.—The species obtained 
numbered seventy-seven, among which were four 
entirely new species, belonging to the family of 
Aphrodisiens, five others were new to Britain, and 
two were previously regarded as doubtful natives. 
One species, a Holosydna, Mr. Lankester dedicated 
to Mr. G. Jeffreys. 

‘On the Regard due to Usage and Utility, as 
well as mere Priority, in fixing Zoological Nomen- 
clature,’ by Mr. P. P. CARPENTER. 

‘Report on the Culture of Oysters,’ by Mr. F. 
BucktanD.—The cultivation of the full-grown 
oyster after it has arrived over the state of “‘ brood” 
is familiar, but of the young oyster in its earliest 
stages of development little or nothing is known. 
It is important therefore to turn attention in 

is direction, especially as the author considers 








The first part of this Report treated of the cultiva- 
tion of oysters; the second part was devoted more 
especially to the information obtained and that 
required in respect to the actual process and means 
by which the delicate and thin-shelled young 
“spat” manages to cling to various substances. 
Mr. Buckland regarded the chief cause of the 
frequent death of such large quantities of young 
spat in the open sea as being the want of sufficient 
temperature in the water. In comparing the French 
and English systems of artificial culture he again 
dwelt on the point declaring the French system, 
though so much lauded, to be in reality no better 
than our own. There could be no doubt that, as a 
rule, oysters spat much more freely on the west 
coast of France than they do at the mouth of the 
Thames, butthe reason he considered was obviously 
that oysters required heat in their young state. 
Those, therefore, who said ‘These things are 
better done in France ; why cannot they be likewise 
done here?” might as well wonder why the farmers 
of Essex do not grow grapes as well as the vine- 
growers of Southern France. 

Mr. H. S. Extis exhibited some Tiles with 
Young Oysters. 

‘On the Classification of the Mollusca,’ by Dr. 
Morck. 

‘On the Zoological Affinities of the Mollusca,’ 
by Dr. Mércx. 

A letter was read from the Rev. E. Newton, re- 
lating to a remarkable discovery of bones of Didus 
in the island of Rodriguez. 

‘On the Occurrence of the Bones of Extinct 
Struthious Birds in New Zealand in the same Oven 
with those of the Dog,’ by the Rev. F. Hewterr. 


Sus-Section D.—PHYSIOLOGY. 
MONDAY. 

‘Report on Amyl Compounds,’ by Dr. B. W. 
RICHARDSON. 

‘Refutation of the View recently propounded 
that the Food comes into contact with the Vocal 
Cords in Deglutition,’ by Dr. G. D. Gras. 

‘On Variability, as manifested in the Construc- 
tion of the Human Body,’ by Mr. W. TuRNER.— 
As there is a considerable amount of visible varia- 
bility in the human frame, it could be no matter 
of surprise that differences and variations should 
exist in parts of the body not outwardly seen. The 
internal structural variations were so numerous 
that he was compelled to confine himself almost 
entirely to some variations he had observed in the 
hands and feet. He pointed out many differences 
in the construction of the muscles of the hand, as 
also variations in the flexor muscles of the toes. 
He gave the experience of fifty examinations. 
Different opinions and statements have been offered 
respecting the anatomy of the toes and hands, and, 
no doubt, these opinions were right as far as they 
went, but the variations are as numerous as they 
are peculiar ; in fact, neither form nor structure are 
stereotyped ; but how far these variations affected 
the general condition, and whether they are trans- 
missible from parents to children, were subjects he 
could not enter into. 

‘On certain Points in the Anatomy of Two Ani- 
mals from the Mammoth Cave, Kentucky,’ by 
Prof. RoLLESTON. 


Section E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
MONDAY. 

‘On North Polar Exploration,’ by Mr. C. R. 
MarKHAM.—The paper was a recapitulation of 
the arguments which the author and Capt. Sherard 
Osborn had urged before the Royal Geographical 
Society, during the last Session, in favour of an 
expedition to investigate the unknown region 
around the North Pole. The introduction of the 
subject to the Section was thought appropriate, as 
the governing body of the British Association was 
about to nominate a Special Committee for the 
purpose of representing to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the advantages to various branches of science 
which would accrue from such an expedition. Of 
the two routes towards the Pole which had been 
proposed, namely, those of Smith Sound and Spitz- 
bergen, the author gave a decided preference to 





| legislation to ‘be actually at fault in the matter. | the former. He contended that it was impossible 


to reach the Pole or perform much scientific work 
by a sea voyage like that proposed vid Spitzbergen, 
and Sir L. M‘Clintock agreed with him in the 
opinion that the only way of accomplishing these 
objects was by sledging parties from Smith Sound. 
An additional reason for the preference of Smith 
Sound by an English expedition is now supplied 
by the circumstance of the Germans having recently 
commenced, at the invitation of Dr. Petermann, 
the organization of a North Polar expedition to 
go by the Spitzbergen route. A pioneer vessel 
started a few days ago, and although it had broken 
down shortly after leaving Hamburg, there was 
little doubt that the attempt would be renewed 
next year. The route vid Spitzbergen was therefore 
pre-occupied ; and we ought to concentrate our 
energies on the only alternative route, namely, 
that of Smith Sound. 

‘On North Polar Exploration,’ by Admiral 
Ommanney.—In this paper also the despatch of a 
North Polar expedition was strongly advocated ; 
but the author gave the preference to the Spitz- 
bergen route over that vid Smith Sound. 

Admiral Sir E. BELCHER spoke at some length 
in advocacy of the Spitzbergen route. He thought 
the prospective advantages to the various branches 
of science by a Smith Sound expedition had been 
greatly exaggerated. The expedition proposed by 
Dr. Petermann had a distinct practicable object 
in view of greater value than any that could be 
gained in Smith Sound; this was to ascertain the 
direction and limits of the Gulf Stream eastward 
of Spitzbergen.—Mr. A. NEwTon confirmed Mr. 
Markham’s conclusions with regard to the unnavi- 
gability of the sea between Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla. From his own observations and what he 
heard when in Spitzbergen, he believed that a 
series of islands connected the two lands; reindeer 
with artificially split ears had been found in Spitz- 
bergen, and it was believed that these had wandered 
over the land and ice from the peopled country 
in North Siberia.—Mr. E. Horxins disputed the 
dictum that the North Pole was a mathematical 
point with regard to magnetical declination; he 
believed an extensive area of magnetical decompo- 
sition would be found in the neighbourhood of the 
Pole. 

‘On the true Assignation of the Bronze Weapons, 
&c., supposed to indicate a Bronze Age in Western 
and Northern Europe,’ by Mr. T. WricHtT.—This 
paper was a criticism of the archeological views 
of geologists, especially those of Sir John Lubbock 
as propounded in his recent work on Prehistoric 
Archeology. The author gave his grounds of dis- 
sent from the division of early times into the three 
ages of stone, bronze, and iron, originated by Scan- 
dinavian authors. With regard to bronze, the 
corner-stone of this system of periods, the state- 
ment of Sir John Lubbock, that ‘‘ bronze weapons 
are never found associated with coins, pottery or 
other relics of Roman origin,” was believed by 
the author to be founded on an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the archeological conditions of the pro- 
blem to be solved. Bronze swords have been found 
with Roman remains, and the most ornamental 
Scandinavian bronze is simply a debased imitation 
of Roman Art. 

Sir J. Luspock defended the statements made 
in his recent work. A bronze age was proved by 
the great abundance of bronze weapons, and neither 
the weapons nor the pottery found with them 
agreed with Roman works of Art in the same 
materials. Roman bronze contained 30 per cent. of 
lead, but this metal was absent from the bronze of 
the true bronze age. Bronze implements, moreover, 
were very abundant in Ireland and Denmark, 
where there is no evidence of Roman armies having 
ever penetrated.—Mr. J. Evans also spoke to the 
same effect, and warmly defended the classification 
into ages as proposed by the Danish geologists. 
The junction that had been effected of late years 
between geology and archxology had been the 
means of elevating archeology to the rank of a 
science. 

‘On the Comparative Anthropology of England 
and Wales,’ by Mr. D. MactnTosu. 

‘On the Worked Flints of Pressigny le Grand,’ 
by Mr. J. Evans.—Pressigny le Grand is a small 
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town situated on the river Claise, about thirty | 
miles to the south of Tours. The peculiar worked | 
flints which the author had found there in Janu- | 
ary last, in company with the late Mr. Christy and 
Messrs. Brouillet and Lartet, were discovered in a 
soil of red loam, probably of miocene age, and from 
their resemblance to pounds of butter, have received 
from the peasants the name of livres-de-beurre. 
Their form has been given by striking a succession 
of flakes from the sides of a mass of flint until a 
boat-like contour has been obtained. Looking at , 
a number of them arranged together, the eye is 
struck by their great similarity of form; and the 
regular and neat manner in which their edges are 
chipped would at first sight lead to a presumption 
that they were intended for implements, such as 
ploughshares, or some kind of large and heavy 
axes. Those persons, however, who have paid most 
attention to the subject have come to the conclu- 
sion that they are not implements at all, but rather 
the mnuclet or cores from which long flakes or 
knives have been removed and which have then 
been thrown away as having served their purpose. 
The supposition of Messrs. Robert and Elie de 
Beaumont, that they are the refuse arising from 
the manufacture upon the spot of flints for fire- 
arms, was believed to be untenable, on account of 
their utter dissimilarity to the cores known to be 
the work of flint manufactories. It seems more 
feasible that there must have been in prehistoric 
times a settlement on the spot of men who manu- 
factured long knives from these flints, and afterwards 
bartered them away, than that they were worked 
by various tribes who visited the spot as one 
abounding in the raw material for their cutlery. 

‘On the Flints of Pressigny le Grand,’ by Prof. 
STEENSTRUP and Sir J. Lursocx, Bart.—The 
authors related that the discovery of these flints 
was due to Dr. Leveillé, who had been induced, by 
the interest which the general subject had excited, 
to search for flint weapons in his neighbourhood. 
Tn one case they were found in abundance on one 
side of a little valley, while on the other side not 
one was to be seen. The “ livres-de-beurre” and 
their chippings, on digging for the purpose of 
ascertaining, were found to extend not more than 
eighteen inches below the surface ; and underneath 
them numerous fragments of charcoal were dis- 
covered. The authors took pains to set at rest all 
doubts regarding their being the refuse of a gun- 
flint manufactory. Gun-flints were first adapted to 
the muskets used by the French army, in the year 
1700, and they proved the much greater antiquity 
of the flint implements by finding several on exca- 
vating under the roots of an oak-tree, ascertained 
to be at least 400 or 500 years old. With regard to 
the age of the flints the authors thought that there 
were not, as yet, any sufficient grounds for refer- 
ring them to the age of the extinct mammalia; 
neither do they belong to the latest part of the 
stone. 

‘On the Origin of the Gipsies,’ by Dr. Cuar- 
NOCK. 





SEcTION F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
MONDAY. 

‘On the Past and Present Productive Power of 
Cotton Machinery,’ by Mr. D: Morzis. 

‘On the Admission of [legitimate Children into 
Workhouses, as a means of preventing Infanticide,’ 
by the Rev. E. Vivran. 

‘On Patents and Copyright,’ by Prof. Roczrs. 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
MONDAY. 

‘On Weldless Tyres, Circular Rolling, and Rail- 
way Wheels,’ by Mr. F.J. Brawweii.—The writer 
gave an account of the mode of making tyre-hoops 
for railway wheels, prior to the invention of weldless 
tyres, and pointed out that such mode consisted in | 
bending a straight tyre bar into a hooped form, | 
the ends of the bar having been previously pre- 
pared (if the weld were any other than a “ butt” 
weld), and then in uniting these ends together by | 
welding, in one of the methods known as the | 
“ scarf” weld, or the ‘double V,” or the “ bird’s- | 
mouth,” or the “single V.” Each one of these 
welds required the operation to 


| them. 


when the tyre was removed from the fire, and 
therefore not subjected to the full effect of the 
heat. All these methods were objectionable for 
other reasons: the “scarf” and the “ bird’s- 


| mouth” welds, because their edges were liable 


to be burnt; the “double” and ‘single V” be- 
cause each required two lines to be made round 
instead of one. The “butt” weld, as it did not 
require any great preparation of the ends, admitted 
of the bar being delivered by the tyre-manufac- 
turer in a hoop form, by which an economy was 
effected, inasmuch as the tyre-manufacturer bent 
the bar while hot from the rolling-mill, and the 
weld was effected while the tyre was actually in 
the fire, thus enabling the full advantage to be 
taken of the heat, and means were employed by 
which a clear surface was obtained, and only 
one line of weld had to be made sound. Though 
he (Mr. Bramwell) thought this form of weld 
the best, yet even that was a source of risk. The 
writer then proceeded to describe the process of 
‘blocking ” the welded tyres, in order to stretch 
them to uniform sizes, as well as test their sound- 
ness, alluding to the operation of shrinking the tyre 
on to the wheel centre, either preceded or not by a 
boring process, the fastening on of the tyre, and the 
completion of the wheel by turning the interior. 
The writer then proceeded to give a description of 
the mode in which, in the year 1844, he proposed 
to make tyres without a joint weld, now known as 
weldless tyres. This consisted in winding a long 
bar of iron into a helical coil, of very nearly the size 
and shape of the required finished tyre hoop, and 
then in placing this coil in a circular furnace, 
having an opening or ‘‘ gash” of the form of the 
sector of a circle, when seen on plan, such sector 
subtending about 60° or 90°, and having placed 
within it a quick-going mechanical hammer, pro- 
vided with tools of nearly the shape of the finished 
tyre, and adapted to operate on that portion of 
the hoop that lay out of the furnace and in the 
sector. By this means the writer proposed to 
weld the whole circumference of the coil by bring- 
ing welding hot portions successively out of the 
interior of the furnace into the sector-shaped 
gash. The writer proposed to finish off the ring 
forging thus made by means of the circular 
rolling-machine which had been invented by Mr. 
Bodmer in the year 1839, and which, so far as the 
writer knew, was the first machine ever devised 
by which the continuous or ‘‘ circular” rolling of 
a ring could be effected. The writer pointed out 
that Mr. Bodmer did not propose to make a weld- 
less ring; but, on the contrary, intended to make 
that ring by welding together the ends of a bar, 
and that the object of his invention was to finish 
tyres by rolling, instead of by turning them ina 
lathe. The writer then stated, that though be- 
tween the years 1844 and 1855 some few persons 
brought forward propositions for making weldless 


| tyres, nothing really was done, so far as he knew, 


between those dates in the way of manufacturing 
In the latter year, the writer made a pro- 
position on the subject to Mr. W. Owen, of Rother- 
ham, a large manufacturer of railway wheels, who, 
after a long consideration, commenced to make 
weldless tyres in the year 1861. The Blaenavon 
Company commenced the manufacture about the 
same period. Prior to that time, viz. in 1856, 
the manufacture of these tyres was commenced 
by Jackson, Petit, and Gauded, in France. Mr. 


| Owen, and the Limited Company whohad succeeded 


him, had carried out the making of weldless tyres 
to a very large extent, using machinery nearly 
the whole of which had been designed by the 
writer. At present only very few mills were 
working upon the same plan, but several were 
preparing machinery for the purpose.—The paper 
then described the process of making weldless 
tyres, as adopted by the Owen Company. - It 
consisted of making a helical coil of about half the 
diameter and three times the width of the intended 
tyre, the heating this coil in a furnace, and then put- 


| ting it into a mould on the anvil of a steam-hammer, 


and (by the action of the top tool upon it) welding it 
intoa ring blank, about half the diameter and twice 
the thickness of the finished tyre. The process 
is finished by the removal of this block to a circular 


be performed | rolling-machine, on Bodmer’s principle, but com- 





bined with hydraulic power of such character 4 
to be capable of rolling out the tyre to its pro 
decreased thickness and increased diameter, 
paper then went on to show that not only jg 
the manufacture of weldless hoops completed by 
circular rolling one that insures soundness and 
safety, but also, in consequence of dispensing with 
the ‘‘crop ends,” and of the passing backwards and 
forwards of the bar whilst being rolled, both of which 
accompany and are drawbacks to ordinary rollj 
such manufacture of weldless hoops is really ap 
economical mode, and may be advantageously em. 
ployed in the manufacture of all heavy straight ba; 
rails, and plates, which would in the first instaneg 
be rolled into the ring form, and then that yj 
being cut through would be got by flattening i 
out in the same way that sheets of glass were made 
by laying open the cylinder into which the glass wag 
first formed. The paper pointed out how beneficial 
the use of weldless rings would be for boiler 
work, as they would dispense with the longi. 
tudinal seams, which were the source of weakness 
in boilers. The paper then described the improve. 
ment in manufacturing solid wrought-iron wheel 
centres invented by M. Arbel, of France, and 
practised by the Owen Company. It consisted 
of putting together the various parts forming the 
rim, spokes, and boss, and heating the same in a 
furnace, from which they were removed into a die 
to be welded by the action of a powerful hammer, 
having (when its moving parts were fitted so as to 
make the centres of engine wheels) a weight of 
more than twenty-five tons, and a maximum drop 
of six feet. The paper then described a common 
kind of wheel centre in very general use, wherein 
wrought-iron spokes were combined with a cast- 
iron boss ; and pointed out the objection to this 
mode. It then stated the improvement of M. 
Lahousse, of Belgium, as practised by the Owen 
Company, by which the advantage of a wrought 
iron boss can be obtained at a rate as economical 
as that of a cast iron boss, and showed that this 
was done by enveloping cold or moderately-heated 
wrought-iron spokes in the highly plastic halves of 
a welding-hot wrought boss, by which the spokes 
were firmly embraced and held fast. The paper 
concluded by expressing the conviction, on the 
part of the writer, that on account of the greater 
safety of weldless tyres, they would come into 
universal use, and that, though the conservatism 
arising from the investment of capital in machinery 
which would be displaced by a new invention 
might delay its general adoption, the force of 
public opinion would in the end set aside the 
present process of manufacture, and lead to the 
adoption of that he described. 

Mr. R. Matter described a process of! pro- 
ducing the “butt” weld by rubbing the ends 
together, introduced some years ago, and asked 
why it was abandoned.—Mr. BraMWELL believed 
that it was found impossible to adjust the motion 
and stop it exactly at the right instant required, as 
the temperature fell.—Mr. Siemens spoke in terms 
of approval of Mr. Bramwell’s process. He said it 
seemed to open out a new field in the application 
of iron and steel. He thought, ultimately, makers 
would adopt the plan of roiling iron in a circular 
form, and then opening it.—Sir W. ARMSTRONG 
said that many important ideas had been biought 
before the Meeting in Mr. Bramwell’s paper, which 
he had no doubt would, in due time, be attended 
with important results. As regarded the mode of 
manufacturing wrought-iron rings, he looked with 
great favour on Mr. Bramwell’s mode of construet- 
ing the weld by forming it first into a coil. It was 
a method which he (Sir W. Armstrong) had always 
advocated in the construction of guns—the advan- 
tage being that they got the welds into a longitu- 
dinal instead of a transverse direction. 

Mr. S. N. F. Cox read a paper ‘On Siemens’s 
Regenerative Gas Furnaces and Producers.’—The 
paper opened by stating that the system of regene- 
rative gas furnaces having now been before the 
manufacturing world for several years, and having 
now been employed for the manufacture of glass of 
all kinds, iron and steel, and nearly every other 
article in the production of which great heat was 
employed, and having proved in nearly every case 
successful, it had ceased to be an experimen 
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system, and had become an established and recog- 
nized success. The paper then described, by the 
aid of diagrams, the construction of the furnace in 
which the gas was burnt, and the gas-producers 
for all descriptions of fuel. By this process a flame 
was obtained (equal to a white heat) which did not 
contain anything that could injuriously affect the 
most delicate manufacture, for even sulphuring was 

vented, for the sulphur in separating from its 
Prdrogen took up oxygen supplied by the carbonic 
acid and water, forming sulphurous acid, a firm 
compound, which was not decomposed on meeting 
metallic oxides in the furnace. The nature and 
intensity of the flame was also under the instant 
control of the man in charge of the furnace, so 
that the. chemical nature of the flame could be 
altered at will—one minute an oxidizing flame 
being obtained, and the next a reducing or carbon- 
izing one. So, also, the amount of the flame could 
be- altered from the smallest flicker to the complete 
filling of the chamber with an intense body of 
flame. The paper pointed out the immense advan- 
tage thus obtained in furnaces where the delicate 
operation of heating or melting steel was carried 
on; and for re-heating purposes, especially for re- 
heating steel blooms and ingots. The advantage 
of the system was a large saving of fuel. A 
ton of steel by the furnace was melted with an 
average weight of a ton of coal, instead of two and 
a half to three tons of coke, which represented six 
to seven tons of best coal. With such names before 





| opinion existing among engineers as ‘to this, which 


had been called by the President, somewhat para- 
doxical instrument, the paper described the action 
of the injector to be as follows:—Steam was taken 
from the steam space of any boiler by means of the 
injector, the water supply was brought into contact 
with the steam current, and the result in the shape 
of hot water was passed into the water space of the 
boiler. The question was, how, having an equal 
pressure on all parts of the boiler, did a fluid not 
only pass in the shape of a current from one part 
to another, but at the same time carry with it 
another fluid exposed to atmospheric pressure only ? 
The author propounded the following explanation 
of the instrument :—Advantage is taken of the 
superior velocity at which a steam current issues 
from a boiler over that of a water current issuing 
from a boiler at the same pressure. These velocities 
are assumed to bear an exact proportion to the 
densities of the two fluids. The steam current 
having but a small amount of momentum, the 
water supply is brought into contact with it, and 
two results follow: First, the steam current is 
incorporated. with the water current by the con- 
densation of the former; secondly, an amount of 
the velocity of the steam current is imparted to the 
water current in the proportion of the quantities 
of each which are brought together in the combined 
jet. As the weight of steam issuing from an open- 
ing is exactly equal to the weight of water which 
would, under the like pressure, issue from the same 
opening in the same time, the area for the admis- 





them as Meyer, Borsig, and Krupp, as employers 
of Siemens’s furnaces for steel melting, it did little 
credit to English enterprise to say that there was 
hardly one furnace in England in constant work 


for steel melting. Besides the saving of fuel, there 


were other advantages in the working of the fur- 
nace, such as cleanliness, no solid fuel being brought 
into the shop where the furnaces were, the fuel 
being converted into gas at any convenient dis- 
tance from the furnaces; compactness of arrange- 
ment, saving of labour, and above all, improve- 
ment in the processes themselves. In every trade 
in which the furnace might be employed, the same 
advantages were apparent; and though the fur- 
naces were costly, and required a large outlay at 
firat, especially in old works, they soon paid for 
themselves. 

Mr. Luoyp, having used Siemens’s furnace, bore 
testimony to the fact that it effected a saving of 
fuel to the extent of 50 per cent.—Mr. E. A. Cow- 
PER had in use one of the largest of Siemens’s 
furnaces yet erected in this country, and confirmed 
the statement of Mr. Cox’s paper.—Dr. W. A. 
Miter characterized Mr. Siemens’s invention as 
of national importance. It placed the use of heat 
onan entirely new basis. It retained and utilized 
that portion of heat which ordinary furnaces threw 
away. He bore his testimony to the value which 
chemists attached to such an application of gas as 
was made in the new furnaces.—Mr. H. BessEMER 
added his testimony to the successful working of 
Mr. Siemens’s invention. Up to the present period 
they never had in this country a system so 
thoroughly under command, so economical, and so 
advantageous, as this. Not only did it effect a large 
saving of fuel, but the apparatus admitted of a per- 


| fect regulation of the heat and nature of the flame. 


The result was that in all cases where the oxida- 
tion of metal was a serious disadvantage to its 
quality, and an injury to the surface of the plates 
under operation, the constituents of the flame 
could be so altered that, instead of an oxidizing 
flame, a reducing flame could be obtained.—Sir 
W. Armstrone expressed his pleasure that the 
subject of Siemens’s furnaces had been brought 
forward. He hoped it would be brought forward 
again and again at successive meetings of the 
Association, until it was generally adopted through- 
out the country. Many of the practices in vogue 
among manufacturers and engineers were posi- 
tively discreditable to this country. They not only 
neglected to utilize surplus heat, but they actually 
poured out unburnt fuel. In Siemens’s furnaces this 
did not take place. The waste of heat was small, 
and the prevention of smoke was absolute. 

Mr. J. Ropinson read a paper ‘On some 
Developments of and Improvements in Giffard’s 
lujector.’—Having referred to the difference of 


sion of steam to the injector is made greater than 
the area of the pipe which receives the condensed 
| jet for transmission to the boiler, as otherwise the 
amount of velocity imparted to the water current 
would not be sufficient to overcome the velocity of 
the resisting current from the boiler. The com- 
bination of the foregoing principles and arrange- 
ments in the injector is so effective that, with 
steam at a pressure of 301b. above the atmo- 
sphere, water canbe forced into a boiler contain- 
ing steam of very nearly double that pressure. 
Having described the construction of the injector, 
the paper pointed out the importance of an appara- 
tus capable of supplying watér to steam boilers 
without motion of any of its parts, and indepen- 
dent of the engine connected with it. It had proved 
almost essential to some particular arrangements 
of boilers and engines. For locomotives, the 
advantage had been very considerable, inasmuch 
| as it was most important that the machinery of 
| engines running at such high velocity should be 
| free from the apparatus and repairs necessary 
when their boilers were fed by pumps worked by 
the engine. The advantage, also, was obtained of 
feeding the boiler while the locomotive was at rest, 
either in the station or during its retention in a 
siding, waiting for the line to be cleared. For this 
purpose, 5,230 of the injectors had been manufac- 
tured in this country. For stationary boilers the 
injector had been found convenient, because of the 
saving of the pipes and other communication from 
the boiler to the engine-room, the suppression of 
the pumps and the parts of the engine necessary to 
work them, and the advantage of being able to fill 
up the boilers during meal hours, and at other 
times when the engine was stopped. For this pur- 
pose, 3,816 had been made in this country, For 
marine boilers the apparatus was most convenient, 
since it answered generally the purpose both of the 
main engine pumps and of the donkey pumps, and 
brought the control of the feeding apparatus within 
reach of the stokers, without reference to. the 
engine-room, and without the noise and com- 
plication of the donkey pump. In a simple 
form, and also in the ordinary injector arrange- 
ments, the principle had been applied for raising 
water from mines and wells, the inducement being 
the cheapness and simplicity of the apparatus, and 
the small space and easy manipulation required. 
The paper proceeded to describe in detail improve- 
ments which had been made upon the injector as 
it first came from the hand of the inventor; but 
these cannot be made clear without a reference to 
diagrams. 

Mr. F. J. BRAMWELL said he would endeavour 
to explain the action of this apparently paradox- 
ical instrument. 








He would ask the Meeting to! 


imagine two deep cisterns placed side by side, and 
with only a narrow space between them, and that 
in each near the bottom there was made an open- 
ing, these openings being exactly opposite the one 
to the other, and that one of the cisterns was filled 
with water while the other was empty, or at all 
events, had not any water above the opening. In 
this condition of things it was clear that a jet 
would issue from the opening in the side of the full 
cistern, would shoot across the narrow space between 
the two cisterns, and would enter the empty cistern 
at the aperture opposite to the one by which the jet: 
had issued. Now, it was easy to believe that not 
only might the jet enter if the receiving cistern 
were empty, but that it might even do so if the 
receiving cistern had water in it above the level of 
the opening, so long as that water were not so 
high (nor nearly so high) as that in the cistern 
from which the jet issued; and it appeared by 
experiment that if the water in the receiving 
cistern were not more than one-seventh of the 
height of that in the discharging cistern, the whole 
of the jet would be capable of entering the receiving 
cistern ; and he (Mr. Bramwell) could well believe 
this, as he had found by actual experiment that 
when the water in the receiving cistern was one- 
half the héight of that producing the jet, still 
83 per cent. of all the water went in. He, there- 
fore, thought the Meeting might take it as estab- 
lished, that if there were a cistern containing 7 feet 
of water above an orifice in its side from which a 
jet issued, and that orifice were placed opposite and 
near to another orifice in the side of a cistern in 
which there was only one foot of water above this 
other orifice, that the whole of the jet from the 
vessel containing 7 feet would run into and be 
received hy the cistern containing the opposing 
amount of one foot depth of water. Let the Meet- 
ing then imagine the cisterns having the same 
height of water in one as in the other, and he 
would ask them to imagine that a jet of water was 
issuing from the one, and was shooting across the 
space towards the other cistern ; and he would ask 
them to assume that, by some magical means, that 
water was, in its passage across the space, con- 
verted into an equal weight (not an equal volume) 
of mercury. The result would be, in round numbers, 
that the jet when it reached the opposing cistern 
would be only one-fourteenth of the size of that 
which left the discharging cistern; so that a given 
weight of water, which issued from an orifice of 
fourteen square inches in the side of the discharg- 
ing cistern, would (if it could in its passage across 
the space be converted into mercury) be capable of 
entering the receiving cistern through an orifice 
containing only one square inch. But if this could 
be accomplished, it would be manifest there would 
be concentrated on onesquare inch the wholemomen- 
tum which had issued from fourteen square inches ; 
and therefore it was clear that if a concentration of 
seven times was sufficient to cause a jet to enter, a 
concentration of fourteen times was much more 
than sufficient. Of course this assumption that an 
issuing jet of water could be concentrated by being 
in its passage turned into mercury was impossible ; 
but let the Meeting consider the issuing jet to be 
that which it really was in the injector, viz. steam, 
and imagine that this jet, in its passage from the 
discharging orifice to the receiving orifice, was con- 
densed by an application of cold surfaces, then, 
indeed, there would be produced a concentration 
far greater than the fourteen times spoken of as 
taking place if the water were turned into mercury ; 
and that would be the concentration due to the 
relation that equal weights of steam and water 
bore to each other. This, of course, would vary 
according to the pressure of the steam, but it might 
be 1,000 or more, or 800, or 400, or 200, accord- 
ing as the boiler from which the jet issued was 
working with low or high steam; but even 
assuming the steam was so high that the concen- 
tration, when it was turned into water, was only 
200 times; nevertheless, this would follow, that 
the jet of steam that required an opening of an 
area of 200 to escape from would be capa- 
ble, when condensed into water, of re-entering 
by an opening of an area of 1, and that. therefore, 
the concentration of force would be 200 times, and 
there could be no doubt whatever that this would 
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be sufficient, and far more than sufficient, to enable 
the jet of steam that had issued from a boiler to 
return, in its condensed form, into that boiler. 
But if this were all the apparatus could do, it was 
evident it would be of no practical use; and he 
proceeded to explain how the instrument was 
capable of taking into the boiler other water along 
with that arising from the condensation of the 
steam. If the force were concentrated 200 times, 
it was undoubtedly much more than required. The 
issuing jet of steam was not merely condensed by 
an application of cold surfaces, but was, as is well 
known, condensed by suffering it to come in con- 
tact with a stream of the feed-water; which, as it 
condensed the steam, became mixed with it, so 
that the condensing water and the condensed steam 
flowed forward as one stream; but as this stream 
was now not merely composed of the water of the 
condensed steam, but also of that which condensed 
it, it followed that the degree of concentration was 
diminished, and to an extent depending on the 
amount of water which had been employed to 
condense the steam. If nine parts had been used, 
then the concentration, in lieu of being 200 times, 
would be twenty times, because the original one 

and the nine together made ten parts in lieu 
of one, and therefore diminished the conéentration to 
one-tenth of that which it was before, and if nine- 
teen parts were used, then the concentration would 
only be ten times, and so on; it was self-evident 
that the water resulting from the condensation of 
the steam would possess so much surplus concen- 
tration, that it was clear it would be capable of 
taking with it several times its own weight of 
water before that concentration was reduced so far 
as to be unable to cause the jet to re-enter into the 
boiler or vessel from which it had proceeded. At a 
recent discussion in Londo» it had been stated the 
French engineers were of opinion that one-third of 
the ontering jet must be uncondensed steam. He 
(Mr. Bramwell) believed this was an entire error, 
and he would ask the Meeting to allow him to 
repeat to them an illustration which he had used 
at the meeting of the Mechanical Engineers, when 
Mr. Robinson first brought forward the subject 
there about six years ago, and that was to refer 
again to the cistern he had imagined, and to 
assume that there was in its side a valve opening 
inwards, but kept shut by the pressure of the 
water within, and that a person standing opposite 
to the cistern were to throw a steel bolt of a given 
weight with a certain velocity against the valve, 
it could readily be understood that that bolt might 
force open the valve and enter the cistern. Next, 
assume that an equal weight of steel were made 
into a spiral spring of the same diameter, but 
double the length of the bolt, and assume that this 
were thrown with a similar velocity to that used in 
the first instance against the valve, it might in this 
case also be understood that then, although there 
was the same weight of steel striking the valve 
with equal velocity it might be unable to dash it 
open, because a large part of the momentum would 
be consumed in causing the spring to collapse, and 
thus the object of opening the valve might be 
frustrated. He (Mr. Bramwell) thought that this 
illustration showed how important it was that all 
the steam should be condensed, because steam 
being, as is well known, an elastic fluid, any un- 
condensed portion that formed part of the entering 
stream would act in the manner of the spring just 
mentioned, and therefore would be prejudicial to 
the efficient working of the injector. 

‘Suggestions for Improvements in Blocks for 
Lowering Ships’ Boats and for Improvements in 
Boats,’ by Mr. G. Fawovs. 

‘On the Ventilation of separate Rooms, and of 
large Assemblies, and of Coal Mines,’ by Mr. C. 
VARLEY. 








FINE ARTS 
a. 

FINE-ART GOSSIP. 
In order to show how far the dividing of artistic 
bour is now carried in this country, it may be 
well to note that a person has announced himself 
8 an artistic tuilor, and professes to make costumes 
for painters—a distinct trade altogether from that 





of thecostumiers upon whom artists have had, for the 
most part, to rely for the dresses they paint. It has 
been the practice of one or two artistic associations 
to form stores of costumes for the use of their 
members, a much more economical practice than 
that which compels every man to supply himself, 
or to waste time in borrowing from others; a 
tradesman who could offer choice from a large 
wardrobe might have advantages over any society. 
It is not every painter who has access to theatrical 
wardrobes ; these are seldom fitly stocked as regards 
fidelity to authorities, or even moderately happy in 
the design and colour of their costumes. English 
theatrical wardrobes are, as a rule, filled with 
mere fripperies, trashy ornaments, and badly 
assorted colours ; to such an extent is this true, 
that it is rare indeed when the manner in which 
a scene is put upon the stage is not painful to the 
educated eye, because of the tawdriness and lack 
of harmony in the actors’ dresses ; the dresses of 
actresses are seldom better than those of their 
brethren. We are bound to say that Mr. Fechter’s 
stage arrangements form a capital exception to these 
remarks ; so remarkable is this exception—it is one 
that strictly proves the painful rule—that the eye 
rests gratefully, even in memory, upon the chro- 
matic “ getting up ” of such pieces as ‘Don Cesar 
de Bazan,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ and others, where the master 
of the scene has been content with sober hues and 
congruous tints, nor sought to let each actor out- 
flare his fellows. As well might each performer be 
allowed to out-bellow or out-bawl his companions 
in the scene as to out-shine him in equipments. 
As the matter stands, it is too common to see a 
whole scene presented with as little regard for 
colour as appears in many performers’ garments, 
when outrageous discords shock the sight. 

The prizes offered by the Architectural Museum 
for the next year have been announced. These 
comprise three prizes for the most excellent carv- 
ings in stone from Flaxman’s ‘Triumph of Christ,’ 
in the illustrations of Dante, the work to be in 
low relief. Two prizes are offered for renderings of 
a poppy-head, in oak, carved on both sides, and 
not less than ten inches in height. Also, for the 
best reproductions ‘of the head of the statue of 
Germanicus, in silver repoussé, in the round, and 
entirely by hand. The Ecclesiological Society, with 
Mr. Beresford Hope, offer a prize of 10/. for the 
reproduction, in translucid enamel, on silver, of 
the figure of St. Barbara, ascribed to Nino Pisano, 
which is at South Kensington, a work in high 
relief, the reproduction to be in the usual style of 
the ancient translucid enamels. Mr. Ruskin offers 
10/. for the same figure as reproduced in opaque 
enamel on copper. Messrs. Ruskin, Burges, and 
J. C. Robinson will assist the Council of the 
Society in adjudicating the prizes. Two prizes are 
also offered for panels filled with marble mosaic 
work, without figures or animal life, suited to 
architectural decoration; any foliage to be treated 
conventionally, 

The Church of St. Peter, Vauxhall, which has 
been in hand for some time, and may be regarded 
as a model edifice of its class, has been opened. 
It occupies part of the site of Vauxhall Gardens, 
and was designed by Mr. J. L. Pearson to hold 
nearly nine hundred sitters ; all the seats are free. 
It is groined in brick, with ribs of stone, through- 
out ; has two aisles, a western vestibule, nave, 
baptistery attached to the west side of the south 
aisle, and polygonal aisleless chancel ; there are 
four bays to the nave, which comprise a sort of 
blank triforium, to be hereafter filled with pictures, 
the subjects of which, it is suggested, should be 
from the Old and New Testaments, on the respective 
appropriate sides ; one of these has been already 
executed, the gift of Messrs. Clayton & Bell, a 
very satisfactory work, of apt character. The 
triforium of the chancel is open, composed of seven 
coupled lights, with rear-vaults and detached shafts ; 
the clerestory of the chancel is composed of acute 
lancets deeply splayed. The decorations of the 
east end are very excellent in design ; the reredos 
of alabaster, carved, is by Mr. Poole ; the mosaics 
on the wall are executed by Dr. Salviati, of Venice. 
Beneath the triforium arcade of the east end it is 
proposed to place a line of frescoes, representing 
the Passion. 





The interesting portfolio of the Chevalier Hilde. 
brandt’s water-colour drawings, which was to be 
seen some years ago, at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, wil} 
not be forgotten by those curious as to the art in 
the hands of a foreign professor. Since then the 
artist has been round the world, and the fruits of his 
voyage, in the shape of three hundred drawi 
are now on exhibition at Paris, and are to be brought 
to England, it is said, next season. The subjects 
are of every quality and strangeness; and the han. 
dling of them is described to us as excellent in its 
union of precision and freedom ; the Pre-Raphaelite 
finish which devotes itself to separate leaves of treeg 
and spears of corn being, of course, dispensed with, 
“Yet it may be doubted,” adds our informant, 
“‘ whether the painful accuracy of a Seddon is more 
suggestive to our eyes of strange aspects of Nature 
and atmospheric effects than the spirited yet 
slighter touch of the Prussian recorder of what he 
has seen. The marine subjects, especially those in 
the Chinese and Japanese waters, are admirable.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


——gae 
OPERA AT HANOVER. 


Any one who is interested in the present 
state of Opera in Germany, will find much to 
give him pleasure—as much to make him think— 
in the Opera-house at Hanover. That theatre 
must rank as one of the handsomest and most 
commodious modern buildings of its kind in 
Europe. The orchestra is good, and well under 
the hand of its conductor, Herr Fischer. The 
chorus is sufficient. The pride of the company is 
Herr Niemann, that notable German tenor who 
was brought, it will be recollected, to Paris, there to 
‘‘create” the part of Tannhduser. Two performances 
enable us, in place of hearsay raptures or cavillings, 
to offer personal impressions of this much-admired 
and much-canvassed artist. The first was of ‘Fra Dia- 
volo.’ Of course the part was, we were told, “the least 
advantageous one in which he could be seen”; a 
needless appeal, since it has nothing to do with 
the technical powers of an artist, which must assert 
themselves to those competent to judge, be the 
occupation what it will. Dr. Johnson's saying, 
that a man worth knowing can be found out 
during half an hour’s shelter under a shed with him, 
is capable of a wide application to executive power 
and expressive taste in Music, and most especially 
to all that concerns the despised and declining art 
of singing. To few tenors has Nature been more 
liberal than to Herr Niemann. He hasa handsome 
face—some slight exaggeration of’ feature allowed 
for—a commanding figure, managed with grace, 
and clear of affectation. He has had, naturally, 
a rich, real tenor voice; if not so astounding as 
Herr Wachtel’s in its topmost notes, more solid 
in its lower register, than is frequent with tenors. 
We are further disposed to credit him with real 
feeling, or such acquired dramatic tact as stands 
in its stead. But when attempting to characterize 
Herr Niemann as a singer, there is no escaping 
from an impression of pervading incompleteness. 
His voice has never been controlled, settled, ren- 
dered flexible ; its certainty thereby assured. Its 
beauty, accordingly, has already, in part, passed 
away; it is unequal in quality of tone, especially 
where distinct intervals have to be touched,—inse- 
cure in attack,—unready in the delivery of all such 
phrases as demand distinct accent. In short, Herr 
Niemann appears to us a richly-gifted man, who, 
in any other country, where less erroneous views 
on the subject are cherished and enjoyed, might 
have become—what he is not—one of those 
artists who “set the world on fire.” The 
Zerlina who appeared with him, Madlle. 
Ubrich, has a not unpleasing voice, and some 
vocal skill. The musical performance of ‘Fra 
Diavolo’ was correct, but tame, and wanting the 
national piquancy and accent demanded. Yet 
even with this solemn drawback, M. Auber’s 
delicious opera, it is obvious, keeps the German 
stage. 

We had a second opportunity of hearing Herr 
Niemann in one of his most admired parts, that of 
Manrico in ‘Tl Trovatore.’ In this he pleased us less 
than in ‘Fra Diavolo,’ because his vocal imperfec- 
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tions came out into higher relief in the coarse but opened on Monday. The burlesque is entitled, 


proadly-phrased music of Signor Verdi than in 
that of M. Auber. The absence of pure vocal style, 
and such accent and impulse as alone can carry off 
the violent scenes of this Italian opera could not but 
be felt by all who are familiar with it as sighed and 
raved through by those “to the manner born.” 
Then we have rarely heard a tenor singer so defi- 
cient in the blending power, indispensable to all 
concerted music as Herr Niemann’s, This, how- 
ever, is @ defect generic to the solo singers of his 
country ; and one that becomes doubly curious when 
we consider the unity and accent of Germany’s 

rt-singers—excellencies to which the world is 
indebted for much progress. To return—by the 
heroic and chivalrous acting of Herr Niemann, on 
which so much stress had been laid, we were 
totally disappointed. He is very tall, as has beensaid, 
and all but very handsome; but we have rarely 
seen a lover more stoically independent of all that 
passes on the stage, or with more of the self-respect 
of Narcissus in his demeanour. Both in the scenes 
with Leonora, his well-beloved, or Azucena, the 
mysterious gipsy, who ought at once to startle 
his attention and engage his sympathies, Herr Nie- 
mann—towering over both the ladies who appeared 
with him—was not listening, somuch as looking out 
into the house with the melancholy complacency of 
one who is looked for, or studying his hands and the 
folds of his scarf. ‘‘ They said” that the darling of 
Hanover was sullen because obliged to appear 
against his will. It may be so, but an actor, even 
if sullen, will somehow prove himself an actor, and 
this Herr Niemann failed to do. The Count de 
luna, Herr Stiigemann, a baritone, has a good 
voice and some dramatic fire. A fair future is 
before him if he escape from the vocally-unwhole- 
some atmosphere of German opera-houses before 
it is too late. His organ is sympathetic, but its 
tones stand in need of regulation. The same might 
be said of the Azucena (Friulein Deconei), who is 
also young, has an agreeable voice and, obviously, 
feeling for the stage. Allowing, however, for such 
drawbacks as those plainly stated (the results of 
antagonistic contempt for the vocalist’s art of late 
years so loudly preached by prejudice in Germany) 
the Hanover Opera-house must be praised as a 
theatre on a most satisfactory, liberal and accessible 
footing. 





Drury Lane.—Our readers will have learnt 
from the journals that the lessees of this theatre 
have disagreed, and submitted their disputes to the 
arbitrament of Chancery. The house has, neverthe- 
less, opened under the direction of the Court; and 
on Saturday, Shakspeare’s ‘ Macbeth’ and Milton’s 
‘Comus’ were performed to a crowded audience, 
with all those accessories and appointments which 
made their representation last season so popular. 
On this occasion, however, Comus was sustained 
by Mr. Drayton, the vocalist, who sang many pas- 
sages which, on the former, had been spoken by Mr. 
Walter Lacy. His efforts were well appreciated ; 
and the whole performance was eminently satis- 
factory. We have said the audience was crowded ; 
the house, in fact, overflowed ; and the receipts, we 
understand, far exceeded those of the first night 
of the previous season. 

SapiEeR’s WELLS.—This house also opened on 
Saturday, under the management of Mr. Edgar, 
who has collected this year a good company. Mr. 
James Bennett, whose merits are well known, sus- 
tained the part of Virginius, and Miss Bellair, who 
has won some reputation in the provinces, played 
Virginia, in a pleasing manner. The tragedy was 
preceded by the farce of ‘That Rascal Jack,’ in 
which Mr. John Rouse, late of Covent Garden, 
sustained the part of the comical hero, and Miss 
Leigh that of the heroine, Amelia, with consider- 
able grace and humour. ‘The Young Widow’ 
terminated the entertainments. Mr. Rouse again 
appeared, and was much helped by Miss Minnie 
Davis, whose well-practised skill always insures 
her success with the audience, whether at the West 
End or in a more easterly direction. 





Prince or Wates’s.—Mr. H. J. Byron has 
written a new burlesque for this theatre, which re- 





‘ Lucia di Lammermoor ; or, the Laird, the Lady, 
and the Lover.’ There is little of Donizetti and 
less of Scott in this piece of extravagance than 
might have been expected; but then, by way of 
compensation, there is plenty of Byron; plenty of 
his puns, his parodies, his classical allusions, his 
lingual perversions, and his clever nonsense. Miss 
Marie Wilton, as Edgar, sings and speaks as she 
always does, with piquancy and effect; and Mr. 
F. Dewar, as Henry Ashton, would satisfy even a 
Victoria audience. We must leave the reader to 
imagine how Mr. J. Clarke plays the heroine, and 
how Mr. Henry Cox makes a monster of Norman, 
the huntsman. The audience was numerous and 
fashionable ; and to all appearance the little theatre 
is likely to do well. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

Mr. Weiss advertises that he is not engaged at 
the English Opera for the winter.—We should soon 
be hearing of the opening of the season, which, we 
presume, will take place with ‘L’Africaine.’ This 
can hardly fail to be an amazing performance, if 
the extracts of the English words given in the 
Orchestra are to be accepted as genuine. We have an 
unhappily large experience of what can be produced 
under like circumstances, and have not forgotten 
the violence done to ‘Le Médecin’; but the 
passages given by our contemporary exceed in 
flagrant, ungrammatical, unmusical nonsense any 
perpetrations of the kind we recollect. That at this 
stage of civilization pens can be found to write, 
presses to print, and publishers to purchase 
“lengths,” neither prose nor verse, such as the 
following, is a disheartening fact :— 

All hands on the deck! 

All hands! pass the word on! 

On the dawn is creeping, 

Billows gladsome leaping 

With silver to fleck! 

Let all for their guerdon 

Toil on without check. 
This is by no means the worst specimen that 
could be given. What are the poor singers to do 
who are to sing the above? It can but be 
in cruel irony that such a version is described in 
the Gazette Musicale as ‘‘a master-piece of transla- 
tion.” What chance, we ask once again, is there 
for English opera so long as such things can pass, 
even as a joke? 

With the production of an English version of 
‘La Sera Padrona,’ for Miss Augusta Thomson’s 
benefit at the Gallery of Illustration, and the sub- 
sequent departure of that lady to resume her part 
in Comus at Drury Lane, we apprehend that the 
season there, of musical novelties, may be con- 
sidered as over. Verily, three writers more widely 
apart could not be named, than the pathetic, sweet, 
scientific old Italian, the fluent English lady amateur, 
and the inexhaustible foreigner, who, by some half- 
hundred of his pieces of capital nonsense, has raised 
musical burlesque to a height of dignity and accept- 
ance never till now held by it. M. Offenbach’s “ bit 
of china” is preciously farcical ; it has been excel- 
lently given. Miss Augusta Thomson, like other 
ladies possessing a voice in quality akin to hers, 
is apt to sing sharp; but she knows how to sing, 
and is not one of those pretenders who, under 
pretext of having ‘‘a style,” eschew variety, embel- 
lishment and accomplishment, thus endeavouring 
to make capital out of their indolence. She is also 
smart and at ease as an actress. Her playfellows, 
too, are meritorious. In the doleful days of Mr. 
Bunn and ballads (which some are demented 
enough to regard asthe golden time of English 
opera) there was no such lively comedy to be seen 
as that displayed by Messrs. Whiffin, Wilkinson 
and Shaw,—the last every inch of him a buffo, and 
in no respect proving this more than by his entire 
avoidance of coarseness. When we recollect in 
what furm some of Auber’s liveliest operas were 
brought forward in this country, when we have dis- 
agreeable occasion (as in a foregoing paragraph) to 
point out how a serious work by no less a man than 
Meyerbeercan be compromised by ignorant disfigure- 
ment, it becomes doubly necessary to give honour 
where honour is due, and tostate in thestrongest lan- 
guage that there is more of a nucleus for real English 








Opera in the unambitious musical attempts made 
at the Gallery of Illustration, than in anything 
which has as yet been done by the Limited Liability 
Company, that promised so loudly. 

Mr. Mellon—whose Promenade Concerts (the 
success of which has been so well merited) close 
this evening—gave on Monday last an Auber 
night. The full orchestral pieces were the elegant 
overture to ‘Les Diamans,’ and the brilliant and 
fanciful Exhibition Overture, which, strange to 
say, has yet to be heard in Paris. There are other 
of M. Auber’s dramatic preludes, which would be 
welcome whenever a change of light music is 
wanted ;—as, for instance, those to ‘Gustave,’ 
to ‘La Sirtne’ (the introduction to which is ex- 
quisite), and to ‘ Le Lac des Fées.’ 

The Earl of Dudley, well known in the world of 
musical amateurs, has been addressing a letter to 
the papers, discountenancing, on religious grounds, 
the annual MidJand Festivals of the Three Choirs, 
as held in cathedrals; and, so far as we can make 
out, announcing that his local influence will be 
brought to bear to suppress the meeting of 1866, 
which, according, to rotation, is to take place at 
Worcester. We are told that, considered in a pecu- 
niary point of view, the Gloucester Festival rates 
as successful among these meetings. That Dr. 
Wesley’s conducting could satisfy no one was only 
to be expected. The fancy that every cathedral 
organist must be able to rule an orchestra, under 
such difficult conditions as those in point, is, 
happily, peculiar to England. 

Mr. Henry Smart is said to be preparing a 
Cantata for the Norwich Festival of 1866. For 
that meeting, too, it will be recollected, Mr. Bene- 
dict is commissioned to compose a new Oratorio. 

The Orchestra states that Messrs. Cramer & Co. 
have secured a new Mass, by M. Gounod, a 
work in scale almost as important as an oratorio. 

The Orchestra states that Mr. George Perren 
and Mr. Patey (too clever a singer to be spared 
from London without regret) are about to open a 
theatre in the troubled city of Cork, with operatic 
intentions. —There is another company in the pro- 
vinces, which seems to make some stand, the 
prima donna being Madame Tonnelier, who, as 
Miss Milner, is recollected as a singer of promise. 

We believe that the Saturday Concerts will re- 
commence at the Crystal Palace this day week. 

The Reid legacy, left as “a mortification,” to 
endow Edinburgh with music, and which, for up- 
wards of thirty years, has done nothing beyond 
showing how liberal purposes can be frustrated by 
malversation, is again ‘“‘a-begging.’’ The death of 
Prof. Donaldson leaves the sinecure open to com- 
petition. Among the candidates Prof. Hullah, 
Dr. Wylde, Dr. Gauntlett, and Mr. Duggan are 
named, 

The rumour that Signor Mario as well as 
Madame Grisi will sing next season for Mr. Maple- 
son gains ground ; Mr. Gye having had the unlucky 
fortune this year of dissatisfying every one—unless 
it be those disposed to bow down and worship 
Mdlle. Lucca. 

We are glad to record the great success which 
has attended Mr. Fechter’s acting in Scotland. 

Signor Verdi’s ‘Simone Boccanegra’ will be 
given at the Italian Opera, at Paris, during the 
coming season; it is added, under the express 
superintendence of the composer. 

The Théatre Lyrique is in full activity ; having 
just produced a three-act opera, ‘Le Roi des 
Mines,’ by M. Cherouvier. M. Barthe’s ‘ Bride 
of Abydos’ (a prize opera), in three acts, is in re- 
hearsal ; and ‘Le Batard de Cerdagne,’ by MM. 
Germain and Mége (of Carcassonne) is under con- 
sideration. 

The company about to sing at the San Carlo 
Theatre during this winter is announced as under : 
Madames Lagrua, Lotti, and Vercolini; MM. 
Mirate, Stigelli, Pandolfini, Colonnese, and Bre- 
mond. 

‘Das Burgfriiulein, a new opera by M. de 
Flotow, is in rehearsal at the Carl Theater, 
Vienna. 

M. Duprez has addressed a letter to the 
Figaro, deprecating misunderstanding of his plans 
in the foundation of a popular grand opera-house, 
and claiming the merit of conscientious earnest- - 
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ness, for the music to which he has set the national 
legend of Joan of Arc; a heroine who, as he 
rightly observes, has not till now figured with any 
advantage on the opera stage. “A letter more 
curiously expressive of self-occupation has rarely 
figured in even the columns of a French news- 
paper. It is said that the great tenor intends him- 
self to sing in the opera. 

It must be no light satisfaction to so inde- 
fatigable and industrious a veteran as M. Fétis, 
to see the completion of a work so elaborate and 
important as the second edition of his ‘ Bio- 
graphie des Musiciens.’ We shall go through the 
dictionary carefully—as the time serves—for ex- 
tract and comment. 








MISCELLANEA 

The Duke of Marlborough.—In a collection of 
fine engravings I am arranging for His Grace the 
Duke of Manchester, there is a most superb im- 
pression of the Duke of Marlborough after Van 
der Werf; should your Correspondent wish to see 
it, I should be happy to show it him. 

Henry GRAVES. 

Pall Mall, Sept. 26, 1865. 

Photograph of Queen Emma.—We are obliged 
by your kind and complimentary notice of our por- 
traits of Queen Emma in last week’s Atheneum. 
Owing, however, to a typographical error, which, 
strangely enough, also occurred in a previous para- 
graph published by you directing attention to pho- 
tographs of Mr. Carlyle taken by us, our identifica- 
tion with our work is incomplete. In both cas 
the portraits are described as by “ Mr. Watkin.” 
Dr. Whewell, induced by your recommendation 
to seek portraits of the royal lady, spent some 
hours this morning in discovering our /ocus in quo, 
and fearing this may be the case with others we 
venture to request that you will kindly announce 
in your next number that the cartes of Queen 
Emma were taken from life by your obedient ser- 
vants, JOHN & CHARLES WATKINS, of Parliz 
ment Street. 

Amen. —While some philosophers seek infor- 
mation in the Far West, and others in the not- 
much-nearer East; one perchance reducing eccentric 
arrow-heads to a civilized alphabet, another meta- 
morphosing emblematic pitch-forks, tom cats, &c. 
of 2000 A.M. into sensation novels of the period,— 
a third studying the customs and annals of pre- 
historic America by the aid of Aztec pots and 
pipkins,—it has been the happy lot of the under- 
signed, with no greater effort than a short railway 
journey and a pleasant walk, to light upon a trea- 
sure of antiquity, which may not be without interest 
to some of your readers. The internal evidence of 
the following lines is sufficient to show what they 
purport to be,—viz. the epitaph of an accomplished 
parish officer at Crayford, in Kent. They run as 
follows :— . 





Here lieth the body of 
Peter Isnell. 
30 years Clerk of this Parish.) 

He lived respected as a pious and mirthful man, and 
died on his way to Church to assist at a Wedding on the 
81st day of March, 1811; aged 70 years. 

The inhabitants of Crayford have raised this stone to his 
cheerful memory and as a tribute to his long and faithful 
services. 

The Life of this Clerk was just threescore and ten, 

Nearly half of which time he had sung out Amen; 

In his Youth he was married, like other young men, 

But his Wife died one day, so he chanted Amen 

A second he took, she departed, what then ? 

He married and buried a third with Amen. 

Thus his joys and his sorrows were Trebled, 

His Voice was deep Bass as he sung out 4 

On the horn he could blow as well as mo 

So his horn was exalted in blowing A ; 

But he lost all his Wind after threescore and ten, 

And here with three Wives he waits till again 

The Trumpet shall rouse him to sing out Amen. 
—Lest I should be suspected of any unworthy 
motive, either the love of trickery or the desire of 
gain, I beg to state,—first, that I actually copied 
this inscription a few days ago from a tombstone 
in Crayford Churchyard ; secondly, that I am not 
interested in any railway that can benefit by the 
upprecedented rush of visitors which so remarkable 





but then 








a discovery must occasion. A. R. 

To CorREesPONDENTS.—J. C. G.—T. K.—N. H. B.— 
B. 8. C.—G. C.—M. E. C. W.—S. A.—S. 7 Ww.k:=— 
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HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING. By G, R, 
BURNELL. 33s. 

Virtue Brothers & Co. Amen-corner, London. 


HE HISTORY of CARICATURE and GRO. 
a ESQUE in LITERATURE and ART. By THOMAS 
WRIGHT. Illustrated, 21s. 
DOMEST IC MANNERS and SENTIMENTS 
n ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS 
W RIGH T. Ilustrs ated. 21s, 
FRANK FAIRLEGH. By Frank SmMepzey, 
2s. 6d. boards ; 38. 6d. cloth. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. 
3s. boards; 4s. cloth. 
HARRY COVERDALE,. By Frank Smuptey, 
28. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Wi irtue Brothers & & Co. Amen-corner, London. 


TOWNS, 


By FRANK SMEDLEY, 





“Now ready, price Two Shillings, 
A New and greatly-improved Edition of EXERCISES in 


EK ac z.. 2. & Oo 8 2 


By W. GRAHAM, LL.D., 
Teacher of Elocution, Edinburgh. 
HE MORAL PHILOSOPHY of PALEY, 
with additional DISSERTATIONS and NOTES. 
By ALEX a BAIN, A.M., 
Professor of Logic and Mataphysics in the University of Abet- 
deen, and Examiner in Logic and — Philosophy 
in the University of London. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
*,* This Edition is admirably suited for Students an 1 others 
who have to pass Examinations in Moral Philosophy. 








SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 
HAMBERS’S HOUSEHOLD SHAKE. 
SPEARE, an Edition purified of objectionable Words and 
Phrases, and specially adapted to be read’ aloud i recited in 
Family Circles or Schools. With Introduction and Notes. Edited 
by R. ‘CARRUTHERS and W. CHAMBERS ; with nuime — 





original Wood Engravings by Keeley Halswelle. In 10 vols. ch 
308. ; or in Single Plays, at 1s. eac 
Already isoued— 
Henry IV., Part I. 
Oe " , Part II. 


mry 
Richard ITt. 
Henry VIII. 
A Midsummer Night's 


Julius Cesar. 
King John. 
Merchant of Venice. 
wo Gentlemen of Verona. 
rs. 


Macbeth. Dream. 

amlet. | King Lear. 
Coriolanus. As You Like It. 
Richard IT. ' Othello. 


W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 
a Now ready, price 2s. 6d. bound in red leather, 
The SECOND EDITION of 


are] ‘ NTT ra TQ 
HAMBERS'S HISTORICAL QUESTIONS 
with ANSWERS. Embracing Ancient pas Modern, Con- 
tinental and British History. By W. CHAMBERS, F.R.S.E. 
F.G.s 
* Asa means of ascertaining what has been learnt, and su 
ing what has been omitted or forgotten, ‘Chambers’s Hist 
Questions,” with Answers, embracing Ancient and Modern, t 
Yhambers, may be rec« ymmended to teachers and those pr eparing 
forexamination. It contains an abundance of correct inf. rmation, 
conveyed with great distinctness in few words, and is illustrate 
with woodcuts.”—Atheneum. 





In the press, by the same Author, 
CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANEOUS QUES- 
TIONS, with ANSWERS. Embracing Science, Literature, Fine 


&e. 
e W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 





Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


HE MERCHANT’S FRIEND and 


LAWYER'S ASSISTANT; or, Technical Vocabul: ary of 


Five Hundred Mercantile and Legal Expressions. in Ten = 
at —— _ Explanatory Key to the Pronunciation of each 
so,a Table showing the Relative Value and Pro- 
etton Fuge ich ie Coins, W: sents, and Measures of one Country 
bear to those of other Countries. 
By Dr. K. P. TER REEHORST, 
Interpreter at the Common Law Courts ; Author of ‘Th 
Mariner’s Friend.’ 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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N°? 1979, Serr. 30, 65 


FREDERICK WARNE 


& CO. PUBLISHERS. 





“For practical and beneficial purposes a book like this is worth a cart- 
joad of the classic rubbish raked by book-grubbers out of the dunghills of 
antiquated time.” —Caledonian Mercury. 


Price ONE SHILLING boards, 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED; 


oR, 
THE CROWN, THE SENATE, AND THE BENCH. 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Jun. 


REVISED TO THE PRESENT DATE 


By W. A. HOLDSWORTH, Esq. 


This ‘‘ masterly treatise ” should be circulated throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and generally used in all Schools and Colleges. In 160 
coneisely-written pages it gives information which every man should know 
who has the interest of the Government of the People of Great Britain and 
her Colonies at heart. Its diffusion everywhere must be the means of even- 
tual good to all who carefully read the book. 


The under-mentioned, from many similar reviews, will explain more fully the 
purport of this work :— 
“ Accurate information, originally compiled with great care, and now brought down 
tothe eve of issue by a careful editor. It is a very handy book indeed.”—Colonial News. 


“A reprint of a very useful little work, revised to the present date by Mr. Wm. 
Holdsworth. Small and low priced, it is a very valuable handy-book of the constitution, 
government, laws, and power of Great Britain, and tells in a plain, simple, and concise 
manner facts of which no Englishman should be ignorant.” —Observer. 


“Unpretending as is the volume its information is most serviceable. We can bear 
tetimony that it is most carefully edited and agreeably written, and is, altogether, one 
ofthe cheapest and most generally serviceable shilling’s-worth that a man can bear away 
vith him from a bookstall. The last chapter, on the law of evidence, is worth the study 
ofall who are not lawyers and of some who are; and the disquisitions on such subjects 
asthe National Debt or local government —apart from their value as sources of informa- 
tim—are of worth as politico-economical essays.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“One of the most useful and concise works of reference ever issued. The essence 
da number of ponderous volumes is presented in a convenient form. ‘ How we are 
(overned’ contains, in brief, the sort of knowledge every man ought to possess, but 
shich a vast number do not.”—Beli’s Weekly Messenger. 


**Tlow we are Governed’ is admirably written, and conveys, in a small compass, a 
correct and lucid account of the main features of our constitution, as regards the Crown, 
the Senate, and the Bench. No more suitable present could be given by a true British 
futher to a true British boy than this little volume, and Mr. Warne has done real good 
service by making it accessible to all in a popular edition.”— Press. 


“*Tlow we are Governed’ is written in the form of letters to the author’s son, and 
the style is therefore clear and simple, and not overloaded with technicalities; yet it is 
inno respect childish, and the book is such as any man requiring fuller knowledge than 
he possesses of the subjects discussed might read with pleasure and advantage. Mr. 
Fonblanque, jun. has done good service by the compilation of this work ; and the revision 
ofthe present issue could not have been in better hands than those of Mr. Holdsworth. 
Itshould be read in all schools, and some Members of Parliament would not be the worse 
fr perusing it.”—London Review. 





THE COMPANION LIBRARY. 


Feap. 8vo. sewed, ONE SHILLING each, 


THE SUTHERLANDS. 
RUTLEDGE. 
CHRISTINE. 

4. FRANK WARRINGTON. 


3. 
2. 
3. 





YANKEE FUN AND FROLIC BOOKS, with Illus- 
trated Covers. 
In feap. 8vo. price ONE SHILLING each, 


MAJOR JACK DOWNING of the DOWN- 


INGVILLE MILITIA. Second Edition. 


THE NASBY PAPERS. 


NASBY. Second Edition. 


By Pretoleum V. 





WARNE'S FIVE-SHILLING BOOKS.—NEW SERIES. 


In crown 8vo. 640 pages, cloth gilt, new design, 


THE 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED FOR FAMILY READING 


By the Rev. GEORGE FYLER TOWNSEND. 


With numerous Original Notes, explanatory of Oriental Customs, and Sixteen Full-Page 
Hllustrations by Houghton, T. Dalziel, &c.. 


Engraved by DALZIEL BROTHERS, 


This Edition has been produced with every possible attention to Paper, Printing, 
Illustrations, and Binding, and, it is expected, will in a short time be known as the best 
« Arabian Nights’ for both Girls and Boys. 


It aims not at cheapness alone, but a real value united to cheapness, and is printed 
in a New Type (by Ballantyne, Roberts & Co.). 


Without the least destroying the imagery of any of the Stories, or omitting any 
of the Tales or Incidents, the Editor has been able to expurgate entirely the parts that 
Parents consider objectionable for their Children to read, and also to explain, in short 
notes, the origin and peculiarities of most of the Oriental customs and habits. 


Lately issued in this Series, 
KARR’S (ALPHONSE) 
TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. 


Revised and Edited by the Rev. J. G. WOOD. 
With 117 Illustrations, 





PENNY READINGS. 


In feap. 8vo. price ONE SHILLING boards. 


Is now ready, the 


SECOND VOLUME of this SERIES; 


Containing, by permission, CHOICE EXTRACTS from the Works of Alexander 
smith, Westland Marston, W. C, Bennett, Walter Thornbury, Mrs.C. F. Alexander, John 
Hollingshead, Nicholas Michell, Mrs. Hemans, Crofton Croker, Washington Irving, J. G. 
Lockhart, and other distinguished Writers. 


With upwards of FIFTY SELECTIONS from STANDARD AUTHORS, 


Also, now ready, price ONE SHILLING boards, the 


SIXTEENTH THOUSAND of Volume I. 


The PENNY READINGS are also issued in Sixpenny Fortnightly Parts, sewed Wrappers. 
Parts 1, 2, 3 and 4 are now ready. 


WARNE'S COUNTRY LIBRARY AND FAMILY 
CIRCLE BOOKS. 


In feap. 8vo. price ONE SHILLING, cloth limp, 192 pp. 


FLOWERS AND THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


By ELIZABETH WATTS, 
Author of ‘ Vegetables, and How to Grow Them.’ 


This completely new and practical book of concise information is arranged for all 
who own a flower-garden, or delight in flowers. All unnecessary botanical names and 
technicalities have been carefully avoided, the purpose being to make this volume essen- 
tially useful to all amateurs. 





LONDON: 15, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
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MR. SKEET 
HAS JUST ISSUED— 


A SECOND EDITION OF THE NEW NOVEL, 


WON BY BEAUTY. 2 vols. 


From the Times, August 23.—*“ ‘Won by Beauty’ is the name 
of another novel which deserves to be noticed, were it only for its 
simplicity of purpose . is a simple story, well told, without 
much subtlety, but with a plain, straightforward vigour There 
is life in it, freshness of observation, and interest; and ‘ Won by 
Beauty’ is a good plain story, told in an unhackneyed style, by 
one who can see and think for himself.” 


IN PREPARATION. 
JOHN ALSTON’S VOW. 3vols. By 


ELIZABETH A. MURRAY, Author of ‘Ella Norman; or, 
a Woman’s Perils.’ [In October. 


The MYSTERY of the SOUL; or, 


Man’s Origin, Nature, and Destiny. By S. W. FULLOM, 
Author of ‘The Marvels of Science.’ 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
Un October. 


PAST CELEBRITIES WHOM I 


HAVE KNOWN. By CYRUS REDDING, Author of * Me- 
moirs of Thomas Campbell,’ &c. 2 vols. 2is. 

George Canning, J. M. W. Turner, William Hazlitt, Talma, 
Colton, Dr. Parr, Walcot, William Beckford, R. L. Shiel, Clare, 
Horace Smith, Cuvier, Haydon, Sir David Wilkie, Belzoni, Ma- 
dame De Staél, O’Connell, Richard Cobden, &c. 

“ Few are now left of the brilliant company who adorned the 
early part of the nineteenth century, and whose names are famous 
in our literature.”— Times, Sept. 12, 1865. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
FIFTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOL- 


LECTIONS. By HENRY PHILLIPS. 2 vols. 2s. 
“ Far superior to many works of the kind that could be named, 
—as, for instance, the Recollections of Parke and Michael Kelly.” 
Atheneum. 
“‘There are innumerable anecdotes in these volumes, well told 
and abounding in humour.”— Public Opinion. : 
“In Mr. Phillips’s book, the merits are far more considerable 
than those of the majority of works of a similar kind.” —Spectator. 
“The ex-baritone comes once more before his old friend, the 
English public, with a couple of volumes of friendly chat about 
bis engece. A pleasanter book we have not come across for a long 
ie." — r. 


ROME UNDER PIUS IX. ByS.W. 
FULLOM, Author of ‘The Life of Sir Howard Douglas,’ 
&c. lvol. 103. 6d. 

“Written in a lively and dashing style, and makes known in 

England what Romanism is where it is at home.”—Press. 


10, King William-street, Charing Cross. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


—_— > 


Just published, imperial 16mo. 826 pp. cloth, 10s. 6d.; half 
morocco, 138 


The STUDENTS ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING and EX- 
PLANATORY. Prepared specially for the Use of Colleges 
and Advanced Schools. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. With 
about 300 Engravings on Wood. 


“This excellent work supplies a want which has long been felt 
by teachers and pupils in our Colleges and Advanced Schools of 
a good Etymological and Explanatory English Dictionary of a 
moderate size and price.”—Press. 

“A very compact and complete Dictionary for the use of Stu- 
dents and the Upper Forms of our Public Schools.” —Churchman. 

“A most valuable acquisition to the student.” _ 

Cambridge Chronicle. 





Large 8vo. cloth, 253. 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and 
ETYMOLOGICAL. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. The Pro- 
nunciation adapted to the best Modern Usage, by RICHARD 
CULL, F.S.A. Above Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood. 


**We do not hesitate to recommend this Dictionary as, next to 
the more costly and cumbrous * Imperial,’ the very best that has 
yet been compiled.”—London Review. 


“This is unquestionably the best Dictionary of the English 


language, of its size and scope, that has yet appeared. 
Nonconformist. 


2 large vols. imperial 8yo. cloth, 42. 


The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC. Adapt- 
ed to the present state of Literature, Science, and Art; and 
containing an Extensive Collection of Words, Terms, and 
Phrases not included in previous English Dictionaries. By 
JOHN OGILVIE, Li.D. Illustrated by above 2,500 En- 
gravings on Wood. 


“ Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dictiona 
that exists, but so far as the actual state of knowledge permitted 


has made some approach towards perfection. 
British Quarterly Review. 


London : Bracks & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, New Edition, small post 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Situ, Exvper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just ready, Second Edition, fcap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


SESAME AND LILIES. 


TWO LECTURES delivered at MANCHESTER in 1864. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. 
I, Of King’s Treasuries. II. Of Queen’s Gardens. 
Smita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, New Edition, with Five Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROM OL A. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Author of ‘ Adam Bede,’ ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life,’ and ‘ Silas Marner.’ 


SmirH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL. 


In a few days, post 8vo. 


S HE & BU -R-R. 


By ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, 
Author of ‘ Curious-Storied Traditions of Scottish Life,’ Xe, 


Situ, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





On the 30th of September, 


THE FORTNICHTLY REVIEW, 


No. X., price Two Shillings. 


CONTENTS. 
TENNYSON, By the Hon. LeicestgrR WARREN. 
The BELTON ESTATE. Chapters XIX. and XX. By AytHony TROLLOPE. 
CYCLONE at CALCUTTA. By L. J. Jennings. 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. By R. A. ARNOLD. 
An ELECTORAL REFORM. By Tuomas Hang. 
FISHING in NORWAY. By Sir Cuarigs Taytor, Bart. 
BISHOPS and SUBSCRIPTION. By the Rev. G. D. HavuGuton. 
SOCIAL AMUSEMENTS UNDER the RESTORATION. Part III. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By AnrHuony TROLLOPE. 
APOLLONIUS of TYANA. By W. M. W. Catt. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
NOTICES of NEW BOOKS. 


CHAPMAN & Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 


By Rogert BELL. 








Price Sixpence, Monthly; by post, Two Stamps Extra, 


THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE. 


Edited by the PUBLISHER. 


CONTENTS of No, XXXIV. (OCTOBER). 


I HUBERT ELLIS. A Story of King Richard’s Days the Second. By Francis DavENANT. With Full-page and 
other Illustrations. 
Chap. XXXVIIL—Sir Simon Burley claims Robert Dell as his Villein—and John the Tyler of Dartford 
resents an insult to his Daughter. 
” XXXIX.—The Rising of the Commons—Wat Tyler—John Ball—The March to Blackheath. 
XL.—The Tower of London in 13¢1—Sir John Newton’s visit—The King promises to meet 
his Faithful Commons. z 
Il. THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: SEALS (continued). By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. F.L.S, With Full 
page and other Illustrations. 

Ill. SILAS THE CONJURER: HIS TRAVELS AND PERILS. By the Author of ‘ Reuben Davidger,’ &c. Illus 
trated. Chapter XVIII. Silas misconstrues a love passage, and scares away his Dahomian adorer—He gets 
comfort out of his broken pitcher, and escapes from his prison—He rescues Benjamin Cobb from a fiery death. 
—Chapter XIX. The fight at the fire, and recognition of ‘‘ Ajarama” by the Mob.—Chapter XX. Which, in 
order that the reader may learn how Benjamin has been faring lately, as well as how he came to grief, is 
necessarily retrospective. 

IV. THE GAME OF CROQUET. Illustrated. 

V. LA BELLE EMILIE; or, CAPTURE and RECAPTURE. A Story of the Old War. 
tration. 

VI. PAPERS ON PYROTECHNY. By Practicus. Illustrated. 

VII. INGONYAMA, THE CAFFRE CHIEF: a Tale of Southern Africa. 
Chaps. XXIIL, XXIV., XXV., XXVI._ Illustrated. 
Vill. THE MAN WITH THE MASK. 
IX. MAN and the WATER. With Full-page Illustration. 
X. KING OF TRUMPS; a School Story. By the Author of ‘ Wigs’s Exploit.’ 


XI. PUZZLE PAGES. Illustrated. . 
London : 8. O. Brxrron, 248, Strand, W.C. 


Py 


With Full-page Llus- 


By Captain A. W. Draysox, R.A. 
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NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


The ILLUSTRATED SUBSCRIPTION EDI- 
TION of MATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY on the HOLY BIBLE, 
3 vols. 4to. cloth, price 21. 28., will be raised in price after October. 
London: Warp, Lock & Tytzr, 158, Fleet-street, and 107, Dorset-street, Salisbury-square. 





Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No. 10, Vol. I. New Series (OCTOBER). 
HEARTS ERRANT. By the Author of ‘Squire Rowley’s Difficulties.’ Chapters IX. and X. 
. LITTLE SELIM and the BLIND BEGGAR of HAIFA. 


= 
pe 


Ill. PETRONILLA’S FEAR: a Tale of Corsica. Chapters XIV., XV., XVI. 
IV. FAMILIAR LINES.—“ She walks in beauty like the night.” With Full-page Illustration. 
Vv. INGRATITUDE. A Retrospect. (Poetry.) 
VL THOMAS CARLYLE. 
VIL LIFE on BOARD a FEMALE CONVICT SHIP. 
VIIL THE FASHIONS, : 
Ix. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE, 
X. COMMENTARIES ON CROQUET. By Capt. Mayyz Reip. 
XI. LA MODE. 
XI. “FOR VALOUR.” By THomas Hoop. Chapters XIX., XX. 
XI. OPERAS AND MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 
XIV. OUR PARIS NEWS-LETTER. 
XV. THE STORKS of the WATCH-TOWER. 
XVL MUSIC OF THE MONTH. 


XVI. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
FASHIONS AND NEEDLEWORK. 
ASheet of Designs, containing information about Fashion, Dress, and Needlework. 
Two Fashion Plates. 





The full-sized Patterns for cutting out a Lady’s Nightdress with Revers. 
Coloured Patterns for a Child’s Slipper and a Hand Banner Screen in chenille on velvet. 
Illustrations of a walking toilet—lace stitches (28 illustrations)—a square pattern in imitation of guipure (6 illus- | 


trations)—border for dresses, petticoats, &c.—costume for a little girl—Watteau coiffure—in-door cap—Antonie bonnet | this 
-morning cap—dress for a little girl—autumn dresses for children—country toilet—visiting toilet—cover for a round years. 


tablle—crochet border—crochet insertion—Vandyke border in Berlin wool work—round table-cover (2 illustrations) — 
round foot-cushion (2 illustrations)—8 new fashions for winter mantles, &c. &c. 


*.* A Specimen Number sent post-free for fourteen stamps. 
London: 8S. O. Breton, 248, Strand, W.C. 


NEW PICTURE! NEW STORY!! 


‘AUTUMN FRUITS’—‘MISS CROSBY’S MATCHMAKING. 


‘THE YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN,’ Part X., includes ‘ AUTUMN FRUITS,’ a Beautiful Picture, Printed in Colours, 
and contains Chaps. L, IL, UI. of ‘MISS CROSBY’S MATCHMAKING’—a New Serial Story. 


THE YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN. 


Part X., now ready, price Sevenpence; by post, Two Stamps Extra. 
Wit A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE PRINTED IN COLOURS. 


Contents. 
THE MARRYNETT GIRLS. Chapters XVII. to XXIL 
CONSCIENCE AT FAULT. Chapters VIIL to X. (Conclusion). 
MISS CROSBY’S MATCHMAKING. Chapters J. to III. 
OLD TOWN TRADITIONS of EDINBURGH, by ALEXANDER LEIGHTON. 
MADAME DURELLE. In Three Chapters. 
PERE BAGNAREE. In Five Chapters. 


AUTUMN FRUITS—Written to the Picture accompanying this Part by W. B. B. Stevens ; THE POOL in the WOOD 
—by John George Watts; THE DESERTED NURSERY—by Frances F. Broderip; and five other Poems. 

UITLE TROUBLES ; and Three other Essays. 

THE WEDDING at HOLLYBUSH HALL; and other Tales. 

WS8T IN LONDON ; and other Papers on Miscellaneous Subjects. 

ENSATIONAL PIETY ; and two other Reviews of New Books. 

OUR CANTERBURY —a Review of New Music. 

THE FASHIONS. 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT.—The Mushroom and how to Dress it. 

NOTES on GARDEN MANAGEMENT. 

OUR DRAWING ROOM—“ Beauty by Weight,” and ‘‘ The Young Lady’s Toilette,” 

ORIGINAL and SELECTED MUSIC. (Ina separate Supplement of Eight' Large Folio Pages). 

Air, with Variations, from Mozart's Sixth Sonata for Pianoforte. 

‘The Charm’—An Original Song. Words from the Spanish. 

* Twilight’—A Song. 

March for the Pianoforte, from the Opera of ‘La Dame Blanche,’ by Boieldieu. 
*The Post Horn’—a Divertimento for the Pianoforte, by Beethoven. 

NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS, and FASHION SKETCHES. In addition to numerous pretty and useful Needlework 
Designs and Fashion Sketches, FuLL-sizzp Pattgrns for cutting out a Little Boy’s Jacket and Waistcoat are given 
in the SUPPLEMENT FOR THE WoRK TaBLz included in this Part, as well as 

A FAsHION a, 
and fi 1 d by hand. 





VI. The Ancient Bride. 





executed in Paris expressly for this M 


*,* A Beautiful Picture, printed in Colours by W. Dickes, called 
AUTUMN FRUITS 
after a Painting by W. Hughes, Esquire, in the possession of the Publisher, is included in this Part, which also contains 
the opening Chapters of a New Seriai Story, entitled 
‘MISS CROSBY’S MATCHMAKING,’ 
written expressly for ‘THE Youne ENGLishwoman,’ by a Member of the ‘O'Hara Family, 


London: 8. O, Breton, 248, Strand, W.C, 





| 
| 


| 


NOW COMPLETE—THE GUINEA ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Family Edition, carefully revised, 
ALZIELS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAIN a gee 200 Pict 840 
Fee Tytak3 es ictures, pages imperial 8vo., richly 
Londo! Loe! = Tyler, 158, Fleet-street ; and 107, Dorset- 
street, Salisb ury-sq' 
NEW NOVEL. —THE SECOND EDITION. 

Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
(THE UTTERMOST FARTHING: a Novel. 
By CECIL GRIFFITH. 

London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. T. K. HERVEY. 

Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8yo. 

GNOODED JESSALINE; or, the Honour of 

a House. A Novel. By Mrs. T. k. HERVE 
London : Saunders, Otley & Co. 66, no ee w. 


THE LATE REV. H. VENN ELLIOTT. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. price 78. 


GERMONS PREACHED before the UNI- 
VERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, in 1850, 1853, and 1854. By 
the late Rev. HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, M. A., sometime Feliow 
of ius shad College, Cambridge, and Perpetual Curate of St. Mary’s, 
int ing tons, London, Oxford and Cambrid H. & C. Treach 
and G. Wakeling, Brighton. 0 i -s oe 


Just published, 8vo. 2s. 


N the SPEEDY RELIEF of PAIN and 
? other yeeros AFFECTIONS by MEANS of the 
HYPODERMIC M METHOD. - B aes S HUNTER, Sur- 
geon to the Royal Pim lico Dispel 
John Churchill & Sous, Ne New ‘Burlington- -street. 


PvcaTion ALWORKS of W. DAVIS, B.A. 


ENGLISH SPELLING and DICTATION 
BOOK. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. Parts I. 
and II. 9d. each; together, 1s. 4d. 
EUCLID. Six Books. 1s. 
London: L & Co. 
Now ready at all Libraries, 


HE JOURNAL of EUGENIE DE GUERIN 
78. 6d. 
“It is a remarkable proof of the impression made in France by 
book that it has gone through ten editions in less than two 
We have never read a more touching record of devoted 
| piety. sisterly affection, and love strong as death. Her journal is 
he outpouring of one of the io parent and —_ saintly minds that 
ever existed upon earth. nburgh 
Marshall & Co. Stati . ‘Hall-court. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


—_»—— 
































In the press, 


ECCE HOMO! A Survey of the Life and 


Work of Jesus Christ. 
In u few ES” will be published, crown 8yvo. cloth, 


on CLASSICS, MATHE- 


AW, delivered at D: ae 
By T. WORSLEY, D. Master of the College, an 
hristian Advocate in the 


LECTU 


» 
Universit ity. 
Shortly will be published, 


NOTES of the CHRISTIAN L LIFE. 
Selection of Serm y HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, 
B.A., President of Chesiat College, and Fellow of University 
College, London. 


In a few days will be published, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 


POPULAR EPICS of the MIDDLE 
of the NORSE.GERMAN and CARLOVINGIAN 
CYCLES. By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW 


This day is published, crown 8vo. a. price 88. 6d. 
the Second Edition. 


TITERS from | EGYPT, 1863-65. By 
LADY DUFF GORD 


“The letters of a a high-couraged, eager-hearted 
woman, endowed with superior inte! mee, carefully cultivated, 
and educated to a pitch beyond what is commonly attained by 
her sex. We seem while we follow the narrative of her journey 
rather to see and to hear than to read.”— Times. 


This day is published, Vol. VII. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHA 
SPEARE. Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS 
WRIGHT. To be completed in 9 wae demy 8vo. each 10s. 6d. 

Contents ;—Romeo and Juliet, a Reprint of the Quarto Edition 
of 1597—Timon of Athens—Julius Csesar—and Macbeth. 


This day is published, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


BROTHER FABIAN’S MANUSCRIPT; 


and other Poems. By SEBASTIAN EVANS. 


This a is published (the same size as the “ eo Teseuty 
Series”), neatly and strongly bound in cloth, price 4s. 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION - 
ARY. Compiled and arranged by CHARLES HOLE, B.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Publishers venture to believe that ie litte comprehensive 
work will become as indispensable to all English rs as ab 
English dictionary. 

“ An invaluable addition to our manuals of reference, and from 
its its monger ot price it cannot fail to become as popular as it is 

'— Times. 





Macmitian & Co. London. 
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Next week, 1 vol. post 8vo. 6s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


FROM THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF EDWARD IRVING. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, Strand. 





Immediately, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 18s. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. 


A WOMAN’S LOT IN THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By SARAH TYTLER. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, Strand. 





Immediately, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MAN AND THE GOSPEL. 


By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., 
Author of ‘ The Gospel in Ezekiel.’ 


ALEXANDER Genamas, 148, Strand. 








In October, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES, 


NEWLY TRANSLATED, 
WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY. 
Ry D. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., 
Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, Strand. 





Immediately, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS. 


By the late JOHN ROBERTSON, D.D., 


Glasgow Cathedral. 


, Strand. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 











Seevetiineies in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


SIX MONTHS AMONG THE CHARITIES OF 
EUROPE. 


By JOHN DE LIEFDE. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, Strand. 








ENTIRELY NEW BOOK BY ARTEMUS WARD. 


NOTICE.—ARTEMUS WARD'S NEW BOOK, ‘Among the}: 


Mormons’ and ‘On the Rampage, edited by EF. P. Hingston, the Agent and Com- 
panion of A. Ward whilst “on the Rampage,” is now ready at all Booksellers’ 
and Libraries, price 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 10d. 


*,* If the Journals here are as appreciative as they are in the author’s own country, we may expect critiques like 
the following :— 


From the Atheneum,—or any other Journal. 
* Although his style is different from Washington Irving’s we cannot be blind to the fact that Mr. Irving's style is 
different from his.” 
From the City Press,—or any other Journal. 
* Artemus Ward. This great lecturer called on us to-day and ordered quite a lot of Show Bills. 
one of the greatest lecturers in this country.” 


We consider him 


From the Telegraph,—or any other Journal enjoying “‘ the largest circulation in the world.” 
* Not a dry eye in the audience. Many could have borrowed money from him on the spot.” 


London: JoHN CAMDEN Horren, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers and Libraries. 


ONCE A WEE K. 


SANS MERCT; or, KESTRELS and FALCONS 
a New Novel, by the AUTHOR of ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE, | 
will be commenced in ONCE A WEEK, in the Number for 
October 7, and continued every week until completion. 





Price 2s. 6d. 


TRACTS FROM SHAKESPERE, fy 
the USE of SCHOOLS. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 
*,* A single Copy, as Specimen, will be sent b: (pi 
to those who are engaged tn Tuition on the am Fy Ft, Haan) 
by 1 the Compiler, lL. ©. GENT, Whalley Range, Manchester “ 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Now i small 4to. cloth, gilt top, Vols. I., IT. and Int, 
21s.,each complete in itself, and containing 24 Portraits, With 
Memoirs, 


gg ae apg PORTRAITS of MEN of 
EMINENCE, in Literature, Science, and Art, with By 
ites cal Memoirs. The Photographs from Life, by ERN ST 

DWARDS, B.A. Continued in Monthly Numbers, each Con. 
taining Three Portraits, with Memoirs, 2s. 6d. 


“It seems the intention of the editor to introduce a represents. 
tive of literature, science, and art, respectively, in each number; 
an excellent plan, if only for the sake of variety. The Photo. 
graphs as likenesses are all capital. The biographics al notices are 
well written. This work will form a valuable book of conten. 
porary illustrated biography.”—Art-Journal. 

“The biographical memoirs, so far as we have seen them,ay 
concise and correct.”— Atheneum. 

_London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopegate Without, E.¢, 














Just published, price 2s. 6d. free by post for 30 stampa, 
OYS and SORROWS of aSCHOOLMASTER, 
By ONE of THEMSELVES. 
** One of the most delightful autobiographies that we ever read” 
Sunday Times, 
* An admirable picture drawn with admirable a ” 
“Rich in humorous and pathetic interest.”—Ilustrated Nes 
“* Remarkable for the purity of its style.”—Quiver. 
“* A remarkably interesting story.”—Christian Times. 
** A delightful story.”—British Ensign. 


London: W. Allen ~ Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. May be hai 
through all Booksellers. “<e 
MIT H, ECK & BECK’s 
NEW MERC wins MAXIMUM THERMOMETER 
This Instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A Description sent free by post, 
or to be had on application at 31, CORNHILL, E.C. 








COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855,- 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 


MIT i, BECK & BECK, 
who have RE MOVED from 6, Coleman-street, to 
31, CoRNHILL, E.C. 
where they have opened extensive Show-rooms, containing late 
assortments of grr PRP MICRUSCOP ES, 
nd all classes of 
OPTICAL, METEOROLOG ICAL, and cer | SOrantias 
UMENTS and APPA 


PP: oa on receipt of six meee hatin 


* sD 
ALOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 108. 10d., sent 

free.—This “Tourist” 's Favourite,” through extraordinar division 

of labour, distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, landscape 
at 30 miles, J upiter’s moons, &c. —The Marquis OF CARMARTHES: 

“The Reconnoiterer is very goo — Ean. or BREADALBASE: 

*T find it all you say, and wonderfully powerful for so verysmall 

a glass.”—EARL <a Caituness: “It is a beautiful glass. °—Rey, 

Lorp ScaRSPpALe “approves of it.”—Lorp Gir : 

ful.”—Lorp ae acu :“* Remarkably good. ”—Sir Diopy Cayuer: 

“It gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfully good.”— 

Cart. Senpey, Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield: “I have 

found it chective at the 1,000-yards range.”—F. H. Fawkes, of 

Farnley, “T never before met an article that so completely 

answered the ‘recommendation of its aker, nor, although I 

have tried many, a Glass combining so much power for its size 

with so much clearness.”— Zhe Field: ** We have carefully tried 
it at an 800-yard rifle range against all the Glasses possessed by 
members of the Corps, and found it fully equal to any of those 

——— Lg they had cost more than four times its’ price.” 

— Note: Queries: ‘* What intending oe will now start 

wished athe :n indis ee companion toa paneere tri 

The celebrated HY TE EK” GLASS shows bullet -mar aed 
1,200 yards, and men at r) Puuen price 31s. 6d. All the above 
Glasses, respectively bearing the registered trade-marks, “Sa 

om,” * Reconnoiterer,”’ and ** Hythe,” are only to be had 

SALOM &Co., 98, Princes-street, EDINBURGH. 


No Agents of any kind anywhere. 


- 
PHENL IX FIRE OFFICE.—REDUCTION 

f DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1z. 6d. per cent. per annum 
IS NOW C HARGE D on all Insurances effected, whether on 
Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. 


















GEO . LOVELL, Secretary. 
Lombard- tanh. and C mentee - aly 
y, 1865 


HOME and COLON TAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million. Paid-up, 100, 0002. 
Chief Offices, 69, Cornhill, London, E.¢ 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and on Tiberal terms. 


THOMAS MILLER, Manager, 
ire and Life Dep: artments._ 


MICHAELMAS QUARTER. 
[ee and LANCASHIRE FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Fire Capital—1,000,0007. Life Capital—100,0002. 
London.... 73 and 74, KING WILLIAM-STREBT, E.C. 
(until completion of New Offices in Leadenhall-street). 
Liverpool... BROWN’S-BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE. 

With Home and Foreign Branches and Agencies. 
Chairman—F. 7 RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. (Chairman of the 
| National Discount Company). 


| RENEWALS.—Insurances falling DUE on the 20th September 

| should be paid on or before the 14th October. 

No expense in the Transfer of Policies from other Offices. 

Fire Premiums for 1864.. £108,597 

Life Assurances, under 502 Policies, were effected for 340, po 

Producing in New Premiums .... 9,69; 
Wek OLIREHUG ‘H, " General Manager. 
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MICHAELMAS RENEWALS, 
ASSURANCE 
(FIRE and LIFE). 
a the Reign of Queen Anne, A.p. 1714. 

\ffices—8!, CORNHILTE (corner of Finch-lane), and 
Head ¢ B MER: *STREE T, Portman-square, London. 
FIRE INSUR: ANCES now DUE should be paid within fifteen 
days from the 29th inst. 
Evers description of business, with certain. special exceptions, 
is enterte ained by this Company, which the 
fa large accumulated capi tal, every modern system of Insurance, 
: and the experience of 15u year 
wrates of Premium p roportionate to the risks to be protected. 
The Duty now charged at the reduced rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. 
Forms of Proposal | Fire and Life) sent free, and any informa- 
tion given on application. 


+NION SOCIETY 











» sms 865. WM. B. LEWIS, Secretary. 
(ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Ofice-1, BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, BANK. 


Subscribed Capital £5,000,000 


Paid-up Capital 550,000 
Invested Funds, upwards of . 1,5::0,000 
Annual Income, upwards of 270,000 


Fire Busivess at Home and Abr. 

The full benefit of the Redux ction ad Duty given to the insured. 
The sum of 1, vl. on dwelling-house and furniture, formerly 
charged 2. 53., can be insured under the new arrangement for 


ae Life Prospectus, with variety of Tables. 
Agencies in almost every Town of the United Kingdom. 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary.—D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 


NOTICE.—The RENEWAL RECEIPTS for the MICHAEL- 
MAS" Quarter are now ready. 


yas LIV ERPOOLand LONDON andGLOBE 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Offices : 1, Dale- street, Liverpool ; 20 £21, Poultry; 7, Cornhill ; 
and Charing Cross, Londo: nm. 
Progress of the Company since 1850. 











} 














] Fire Life Invested 
Year. | Premiums. Premiums. Funds. 
£. 2. 
1951 | 27,157 502,824 
1856 72,781 821,061 
1861 135,974 1,311,905 
1864 | 236,244 3,212,300 
' 





i JOH N AT KINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are admitted. 
FIRE POLICIES falling DUE at MICHAELMAS should be 
RENEWED by the 14th October. 
5’ FIRE OFFICE, LONDON. 
Established 1710, 
CHARLES RICHA 


Managers. 
LD POLE, Esq. Chairman and Treasurer. 
The Right Hon. W. Ber« sford. 
Philip stot il Bouveria, Esq. 





| Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 


| Henry Littledale, Esq. 
| Charles K. Littledale, Esq. 
j Alfred Montgomery, Esq. 
Frederick Henry Norman, Esq. 





. Esq. 
Farquhar, Esq. 


Harvie Morton Edward Howley Palmer, Esq. 

Capt. H.G. Hamilton, R.N. 3rice Pearse, Esq. 

William John = unilton, Esq. | Lambert Pole, Esq. 

Sir J ames Weir io 

Felix Ladbroke, Esc 
All persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 

Policies ul et t the Michaelmas Qi larter, are hereby reminded 


Joseph Hoare, Sir Henry Rich, Bart. 
| Oswald A. Smith, Esq. 


\Tienry RB. Raenkiasen, Esq. 


Bart. 


id Premiums, either at the Offices in Threadneedle- 
street,— Cr. <r *s-court, Charing Cross,—at Oxford-street, corner 
of Vere-street ; or to the Agents in the Country, on or before 
the 14th day of October, 1865, wh n the fifteen days allowed by 
this Office, over und above the time for which they are insured, 
vill expire. 

Insurances may be made for more years than one by asingle 
payment,and in such cases there will bea discount allowed on the 
premium and duty for every year, except the first. 

This (flice insures Property in Foreign Countries, and the Rates 
tre regulated by the nature of the risks. 

The Duty paid to Government by the Sun Fire Office in 1864 
amounted to 204,2951, 

Special Announcement. 

Great Reduction in the Terms for Policies of small amounts. 
No charge for Policy or Stamp. 

Insurances now effected at the Reduced Rate of Duty, viz. 
ia. 6d. per cent. 

icies of this Company now extend to cover Losses occa- 
tioned by Explosion of Gas. 


UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, and 
CRAIG’S-COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 











The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for 
their Families by means of Life Assurance is directed to the para- 
Mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 


ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 


Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society to 
persons effecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR QUARTERLY. 





PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS. 


A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
spportioned to Policies on which three or more ” annual Pre- 
miums have been paid at the period of division, and receivable 
in Cash, or applied in augmentation of the Sum Assured, or Re- 
duction of the Premiums, at the option of the Policy- holder. 


N.B. Proposals are now received, and Assurances may be 
effected at the Office in Craig’s-court, as well as at the Chief Office 
in Threadneedle-street. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


XUM 





A CCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB 
in the “eo = STREETS, 3 a HOME, 
be provided again 
By an ANNUAL” PAY MENT of oe 31. to 51. 58., to 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C., which secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week 
while laid-up by Injury. 

COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID FOR 10,000 CLATMS. 

For potticalare apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
to the Local Agents, or at the Offices,— 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





ALBE RT INSURANCE COMPANY 
ED), 
FIRE AND MARINE. 
Capitel, One Million. 
Premiums, 1864-5 £161 aed 


Energetic Avents required for the Fire ‘Departm t where the 
Company i is not epee Apply to MORELL THE OBALD, 
8, Finch-lane, lanager, Fire Department. 





ILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE AND CHEAP. 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 
All Machines Warranted. Illustrated Price Lists ems and 
post free. Inspection invited. Price from 
135, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


PKIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
gas Roxes. Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
s for Home or Continental Travelllug.— 1LLe TE 
GATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manutaetaler aua 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &e. post free. 


Instructions gratis. 








HE DUKE of SUTHERLAND ‘and PER- 
CENTAGES to SERVANTS.—WRITE direct to the EAST 
INDIA TEA COMPANY for your TEAS. You will not only save 
Sertags Per-centages, but will buy direct from the Importers. 
Price lists (post free) will be sent on application.—Warehouses, 
9, Great St. len’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate Within. All prices 
reduced 6d. per Ib, on and after the ist of June. 


HE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
awarded to any English Manufacturers of 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA, 
was obtained by 
J.S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON, 

Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales. 
Prize Mepats: 

London, 1851 and 1862 ; New York, 1808; Paris, 1855. 





WRY’S CHOCOLA’ TE FOR ‘EATING i is pre- 
pared with scrupulous regard to purity, and being exceed- 
ingly wholesome, is much valued for Children, ii whom it 
is a universal favourite. FRY’S CHOCOLATE CR REAMS are 
ae pxoeecinane delicious sweetmeat, rapidly increasing in public 
‘avo 





RY? Ss HOM@OPATHIC COCOA, 

in Packets.—The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility with which 
it is made, have rendered it a standard article of general con- 
sumption. It is highly approved and strongly recommended by 
medical men, and is equally adapted for invalids and general 
consumers. 


an S PALE SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen, 
t for a Gentleman’s table, Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms cash, Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 
CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
1, CHAPEL-STREET WEST, MAYFAIR, W., London. 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks—Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
= Lavempes 5 16, Market-street, Manchester ; and Wolver- 

am pto: 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRIN‘SB’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delici ai t, pr d by C 4, 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the gi Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and peepeenting wateenee Hair 
em eo Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine “ey 
every description of Brush, Comb and Perfume: 
Theos ‘ooth Brushes search 
hairs never come loose. 

















ween the divisions of the Teeth— 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 


QILVER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 

& SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully invited 
to inspect the Furniture ‘made by “p ARD & SONS o this ele- 
ant wood; bein, ng r, although of the 
est possible quality, the price is wth ant gt and 27, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street. 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 











HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3s. 6d. post free. 


ANDLES.—THE NEW CANDLES.—Self- 
fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping required. 
PATENTED. 

FIELD’S Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber © 
Self-fitting, clean, safe, and abe se Spurning to x Candle » 
Sold everywhere by Grocers and Vilmen. 
Wholesale and for Export, at the Works, 
J. C. & J. FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Also, Field’s a United Service Soap Tablets, and Patent 
Paraffine Candles, as supplied ied to 
HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 
Rooms, to form two Settees and two Easy Chairs,a great 
improvement on the ordinary a. Only of T. e bse cern 
ny Easy Chair and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, nd 

NERSSTREET. Oxfordstreet. An’ Illustrated Priced 

Bt free on application. 

STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
Sold hv all Grocers, Chandlers, &. &c. 
“ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


OLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
bears their Trade Mom the Buiu’s Hzap, on each 


ckage. 
It was the only Mustard which obtained a PRIZE MEDAL 
at the GREAT EXHIBITION, 1862. 


‘sets SIWUANE and DOUBLE pypeariis are Qualities 
particularly recomumcaadea for Family 


For Medicinal puryors ‘nothing: mab aan be produced. 
Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
J.& J. COLMAN, LONDON. 
VHE SMEE’S SPRING MATT RESS, 
TUCKER'S PATENT, 
Or“ SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 252., 

Received the onty Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
to BEDDING ofany description at the International Exhibition, 
1862.—The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, am 
page 11, No. 2014, say :— 


“The S i Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price.” 
—‘‘a combination as simple as it is in pe” 
—‘*abed as oe foe it is comfortab! 
Seiituene and Beddin 


wre be ERE ost tabl 
Warehousemen, or ow holesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SME 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. 





























Manufactured by J. oe A! rLD, UPPER MARSH, 
Order of your Chomiat, € nl or Chandler. 


NIC BITTERS.—WATERV’ QUININE 
WINE, the most palatable and wholesome Bitter in existence, 
AN EFFICIENT TONIC, 
An unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian W arehousemn¢n, eae, 
Confectioners, and others, at 208. # doz 
Manufactured by WATERS & W ILLIAMS, 
2, MARTIN’S-LANE, CANNON-STREET, LONDON. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis & Co. Worcester. 


NOTHER CURE of HOARSENESS 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—* at 

B.—I was troubled with Hoarseness, and for about a month 
coal speak very gore until the other day, 1 jh a box of i. 4 
Wafers, =, was relie’ altogether. R. Biacs.”—The: 
instant relief to asthane Cc ongumption, Coughs, and. all Disorders 
of the Lungs. They have a pleasant tas Price 1s. 1/d., 28. 
and 4s. 6d. per Box. Sold by all Druggists. 


eae * FALL OF THE LEAF.—At this season 

if it be lurking in the system, is sure to show itself. 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS, taken for two or three weeks, will clear 
from the body all that is hurtful, and produce health and com- 
fort May be had of any Chemii 


eae RHEUMATISM, INDIGES- 

&c.—INVALIDS should send two stamps to Mr. 
HALS#,1, ADDISON-? ERRACE, Reosingten London, for his 
Pamphlet on Medical Galvanism. The effec f Galvanism oe 
administered by means of “ Halse’s Galvani Apparatus,” 
Paralysis and other Compisinte are now generally acknowledged 
to be very extraordina jo baving, during his thirty years’ 
extensive practice, b e Galvanic apparatus asa remedial 
agent to the utmost itenion. Terms, Une and Two Guineas: 
a wee 


DSNEFORD’ S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 

Medical Profession for tewaed years have approved of this 
Solution of Magnesia a8 the bes é vemedy for Gout and Stemachie 

Disorders of every kind ; and as a mil aperient ch is especially 
adapted for Ladies and Children. Prepared solely P: 

DINNEFORD & O©O., Cremists, = 
172, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
And sold throughout the World by all respectable Chemists. 




















Powder, 2s. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 


Caution.— See that “ Dinneford & ae. ” is on each Bottle, and red 
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BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY 


Handsomely printed in full-sized Demy Octavo, illustrated with Portraits and Plates, at 9s. per Volume. 


WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. | 


Chronologically arranged, with the Prefaces and Notes of Mr. CROKER, LORD | 
DOVER, and others. Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM. With a General Index, 
and numerous Portraits engraved on Steel. Complete in 9 vols. | 
“It is not only for the merits of his style that Walpole’s Letters are destined, more | 
surely perhaps than any other work of his or our age, to immortality; it is because they | 
comprise a chronicle of every occurrence which attracted public attention, either at home | 


or abroad, during one of the busiest half-centuries of European history.” 
Quarterly Review. 


} 

** Read, if you have not read, all Horace Walpole’s Letters, wherever you can find them; | 
—the best wit ever published in the shape of letters.””—Sydney Smith. | 
| 
| 


WALPOLE’S ANECDOTES of PAINTING in 


ENGLAND. With Notices of Sculptors, Carvers, Enamellers, Architects, Medallists, 
&c., and a Catalogue of Engravers. New Edition, edited by RALPH N. WORNUM, 
Esq. Complete in 3 vols. with upwards of 150 Portraits and Plates. 


LETTERS and WORKS of LADY WORTLEY 
MONTAGU, Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. New Edition, with im 
Additions and Corrections, derived from the Original | Manuscripts, and a New Memoir, 
Complete in 2 vols. with fine Portraits engraved on Steel. 

“IT have heard Dr. Johnson say that he never read but one book through from choice in 
his whole life, and that book was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Letters.” —Boswell, 

‘* The Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu are so bewitchingly entertaining that we 
defy the most phlegmatic man on earth to read one without going through with them, or 

after finishing the whole, not to wish there were twenty more volumes.”—Smollett, P 


MAXWELL’S LIFE of the DUKE of WEIL. 
LINGTON. 3 vols. containing 128 fine Engravings on Steel and Wood. 
*,* These 3 vols. were ppm published at 3/. 7s., and obtained a very large sale at 
that price. They now cost only 1. 7s. 


ROSCOE’S LIFE of LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, 


called ‘* THE MAGNIFICENT.” New and much improved Edition, edited by his 
Son, THOMAS ROSCOE. Complete in 1 volume, handsomely printed, with Portraits 
and numerous Copperplate Engravings, introduced as head and tail pieces, 9s, 


BOHN’S MINIATURE LIBRARY 


All Feap. 12mo. with Portraits and Frontispieces, bound in red cloth, full gilt backs. 


BARBAULD and AIKIN’S EVENINGS at HOME. 2s. 6d. 
BECEFORD'S VATHEK and the AMBER WITCH. 2 vols. in 1. 
28. 6d. 


BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS ef WAPULEON. 33. 

BUNYAN’S PILC RIM'S PROGRESS, with 25 Woodcuts by Harvey. 3s. 

_____ — CHEEVER’S LECTURES on the PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. | 
6d. 


28. 6d. 

BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, with Life by H. Bulwer. 3s. 

——— DON JUAN. 2s. 6d. 

COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS. 2s. 

COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, with Life by Southey. 3s. 

DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS, complete. 33s. 

ENCYCLOPADIA of MANNERS and ETIQUETTE, comprising Ches- | 
terfield’s Advice, The Young Man’s Own Book, &. 28. 

HERRICK’S POETICAL WORKS. 33s. 


| MILTON’S 


HEBER’S (Bp.) Mrs. HEMANS,, and ANN RADCLIFFE’S POETI. 
OAT. WORKS, 9 volo. in 1. Qo. éd. 

JOE MILLER’S JEST-BOOK. 3s. 

NEW JOE MILLER, a Selection of Modern Jests. 

LONGFELLOW’S PROSE WORKS. 2s. 6d. 

POETICAL WORKS. 2s. 6d. 

POETICAL WORKS, with Notes by Stebbing. 32. 


2s. 6d. 





| OSSIAN’S POEMS, with Dr. Blair’s Critical Dissertations. 3s. 


POPE’S HOMER'S ILIAD, with Notes and Index. 3s. 


| SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS (Lay, Marmion, Lady, Don Roderick, 


Rokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and Songs,) with Life of the Author. 32. 
| STURM’S KEFLECTIONS on the WORKS of GOD. 33. 
| THOMSON’S SEASONS, with his CASTLE of INDOLENCE, 4 Wooi- 


cuts. 23. 





BOHN’S IMPERIAL SERIES 


Comprising very Complete Editions of Books of Reference and Study, handsomely printed in large comprehensive —, imperial 8vo. strongly bound 


in cloth. 


The WORKS of JONATHAN EDWARDS, with an 
Essay on his Genius and Writings by HENRY ROGERS, and a Memoir by 8S. E. DWIGHT. 
3 vols. Portrait, Sixth Edition, reduced from 2J. 10s. to 11. 5a. 
“TI consider Jonathan Edwards the greatest of the sonsof men. He ranks with the brightest 
juminaries of the Christian Church, not excluding any country, or any age since the apostolic.” 


0 
“That arent master-mind, Jonathan Edwards, whose close-sighted observation, clear apes, 
and unbending faithfulness, were of the very highest order.”— Dr. Pye Smith. 


The WORKS of the Rev. JOHN HOWE, with Memoir 


of his Life by Dr. CALAMY, edited by HENRY ROGERS. In 1 thick vol. handsomely | 
printed, Portrait, reduced from 2, 28. to 158. 


The WORKS of the Rev. ANDREW FULLER, with a 
Memoir of his Life by his SON. 1 large vol. Portrait, reduced from 11. 10s. to 12s. 
uot Fuller was a man whose sagacity enabled him to penetrate to the depths of every 
ject vos Bo et: —whose ——— were so powerful and luminous, that what was recondite 
a ap! ared familiar ; what was intricate, easy and perspicuous, in his hands; equally | 
uecena aa enforcing the practical, in stating the theoretical, and discussing the polemical branches | 
of theology.”—Robert Hall. 


The WORKS of the Rev. JOHN NEWTON, with a | 


Life of the Author by the Rev. RICHARD CECIL, and an Introduction iy the Rev. T. 
CUNNINGHAM. Portrait. Reduced from 1J, 5s. to 128. 


’ os 
BINGHAM’S WORKS; containing the Origines Eccle- 
SIASTICZ, or Antiquities of the Christian Church. New and Improved Edition, carefully 
revised, with an enlarged Index, 2 vols. handsomely printed, reduced to 1. 4s. 
‘* Bingham is a writer who does equal honour to the English clergy and to the English nation, 
and whose learning is only to be equalled by his moderation and impartiality.”"—Quarterly Review. 


JEREMY TAYLOR’S COMPLETE WORKS, with an 


Essay, Biographical and Ciiies al. * large vols. Portrait, handsomely printed in double 
columns, reduced from 31. 15s. to 21. 5 


DODDRIDGE'S FAMILY EXPOSITOR, or a Para- 


phrase and Version of the New Testament, with Critical Notes; with | ara 4 the Author by 
JOB ORTON and Dr. KIPPIS. Complete Edition, reduced from 1. 4s. to 


SCOTT’S COMMENTARY on the HOLY BIBLE. 


Genuine Copyright Edition, with the Author’s last Corrections and om ith eee and 84 
beautiful Redeut Illustrations and Maps. 3 vols. reduced from 41. 48. to 11. 1 
* ‘The capital excellency of this valuable undertaking consists in following more tai than any 
other, the feir meaning of every part of Scripture, without regard to the niceties of human systems ; 
it is, in every scuse of the expression, a Scriptural comment.”— Horne. 


ALL NOW REDUCED IN PRICE. 


RICHARD BAXTER’S WORKS, with Sketch of the 


Life and Essay on the Genius of the Author. 4 vols. reduced from 41. 48. to 21. 88. 


CALMET’S DICTIONARY of the BIBLE, edited by 


CHARLES TAYLOR. Maps and Wood Engravings, reduced from 1. 48. to 10s. 6d. 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE to the OLD and NEW 


TESTAMENTS, and APOCRYPHA, with a ee of the Bible and Memoir of the 
Author by WM. YOUNGMAN. Portrait, it, 108. 6d. 


MILTON’S PROSE and POETICAL WORKS, with an 


Introductory Review by FLETCHER. In 1 thick vol. reduced from 1l. 5s. +0 158. 


\LORD BACON’S WORKS, English and Latin, with an 


Introductory Essay, and copious Indexes. 2 large vols. Portrait, reduced to ll. 48. 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, with a Memoir of the 


Author, and a General Index. Complete. 1 large vol. Portrait, reduced from 11. 11s. 6d. to lis. 


HUME and SMOLLETT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


with a Memoir of Hume, written by Himself, anda | ga Index. Complete in 1 large vol. 
Portraits of the Author’, reduced from ll. 11s. 6d. to 1 


ROBERTSON’S HISTORICAL WORKS, containing the 


History of Scotland, —— yf Sigmon meacanines India ; with Life by DUGALD STEWART. 
Portrait, reduced from 1. 1 


JOHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, printed ver- 


batim from the Author's last Folio Edition, WITH ALL THE EXAM PLES IN FULL; 

which are prefixed, a ot - the Language, and an English Grammar. 1 large vol. (14 
pages), reduced from 2l. 38 

ai Re is now the only complete ‘edition of Johnson’s Dictionary in print. Fora critical view 

e Engli: 


AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY, reprinted from 


the best Folio Edition, with numerous Additions, 
BEATSON and ELLIS. 1 large vol. (1330 pages), ee Ge ll. 11s. wd & 128. 


The GREAT FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 


FRENCH DICTIONARY, by JAMES WILSON, Professor of French in St. Gregory’s Coll 
containing full Explanations, Definitions, Synonyms, Idioms, Proverbs, Terms of Art 
Science, and Rules of Pronunciation in each age ; com iled from the pg of 
Academy, Chambaud, ee Des Carriéres, Johnson and Walker. 1 large vol. (1324 paged) 
reduced from 2. 2s. to 15s, 














Letters to *‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to “* The Editor”"—Adver ts and B 


Printed by James Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, inthe parish of St. Andre’ 
m-street, in suid county, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. 
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